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Washington Cathedral 
Huilding and Sustaining Fund 


HE 1945-46 Building Fund Campaign, together 

with subsequent building gifts and bequests which 

have become available, enabled the resumption of 
construction work on the South Transept after seven 
years of building inactivity. These gifts of generous 
friends have carried construction work forward to the 
point where the Cathedral Chapter is on the threshold 
of its fifth major achievement in the construction of 
Washington Cathedral—first Bethlehem Chapel; then 
the Great Choir and Apse; next the Crossing; then the 
North Transept, and now the potential opening of the 
South Transept. 

If we can secure $281,250, this will release funds al- 
ready in hand that are earmarked for certain designated 
portions of the Transept. The two amounts together 
come to $570,000—the sum needed to continue the con- 
struction through another year. This constitutes a chal- 
lenging opportunity this year for all friends of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 


Building Continuation Fund 


It is an inspiring sight to view the construction activity 
as the stones rise higher and higher on the South Tran- 
sept, overlooking the Nation’s Capital from the heights 
of Mount Saint Alban. It is of great spiritual signifi- 
cance that this activity continue without interruption. 
And yet, the scaffolding must come down and construc- 
tion cease this winter unless these funds are provided 
during the coming few months. 

The stones will keep rising and construction need 
never cease as long as good and generous friends of 
the Cathedral through outright gifts, memorial gifts and 
bequests, provide annually a sum of approximately $500,- 
000, which is the minimum amount required for efficient 
and economical building continuation year after year. 

Toward that end, the Cathedral Chapter has inaugu- 
rated an annual Building Program, which will be held 
in September and October this year, and to which 
friends, old and new, will be asked to donate sums of 
$100, $500 and $1,000, or more this year and over the 
coming five years. Many opportunities are available for 
designated memorial gifts of large or small sums, and 
people generally throughout the country will be en- 
couraged to provide building stones and sculptured fig- 
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Evening Star Photo by E. A. Bae 


Thomas Gow, stonemason, prepares to “bed” one of the 
ornamental stones which will form a tracery gablet (mm 
gable) at the southeast corner of the South Transept. © 

& 


ures, ranging in cost from $5 to $500 or more. © obj 

Included with the 1949 Building Program Fund wi ow 
be sustaining funds for Cathedral activities for the fisal® ext 
year ending June 30, 1950. In future years, it is hope) try 
that the extensive program of development of the Na To 
tional Cathedral Association membership throughout tt!) are 
country will provide the necessary sustaining funds an) thy 





that after this year, the annual Building Program Fut) the 
will not include sustaining funds (other than in 
Washington, D. C. area). . 
Under the new program, several appeals will be com 
bined in one, with all working and giving together in ™ cs 
common interests of Washington Cathedral; but witht” - 
opportunity provided each donor to maintain his mej - 
bership and active interest in specific Cathedral orgey ‘ 
izations. Bi, 


While the Building Program and Sustaining Fusf 
will not be a responsibility of the NCA commit hat 
throughout the country, their interest, cooperation, a of 
assistance will be invited, as well as extremely helpful. ) ™* 
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© and anxieties of the moment are so intense. 
® range thinking and planning are of fundamental im- 
§ portance. 








Address of Welcome by Joseph b. brew 


Annual Meeting of National Cathedral Association May 13, 1949 


This is a turbulent world we live in. Sometimes long- 


range thinking is difficult because the cares and troubles 


Yet long- 


We must always look ahead—just as far 
ahead as is practicable—and we must plan in advance 
to meet all possible future developments and situations. 


© We are an ingenious people and we have sometimes 
» proved ouselves adept at meeting unforeseen contingen- 


cies effectively, but not always. There have been times 
when carefully thought out preparation which was lack- 
ing would have made a great difference in the outcome. 


Now the Cathedral is both a short-range and a long- 


} range project. In some respects it represents preparedness, 
not preparedness for war but preparedness for enduring 
® peace. It is a short-range project because it applies to 


» the present; it is daily with us; its ministry and its services 
) cannot subsist without our support. Indeed, the primary 
© objective of our Association is, by steadily broadening 





» our membership and by steadily creating a direct and 
) expanding interest in the Cathedral throughout the coun- 
© try, to enable the Cathedral to carry on its daily life. 
© To you devoted women from all parts of our land, who 

| are giving so much of your time, your services, your en- 


) thusiasm and your effective help, I express on behalf of 
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} the Association our deeply appreciative gratitude. 


As for the long-range project, who among us can fail 
to visualize what this great edifice will mean to our 
people once we have achieved its completion and the 
Cathedral stands here on Mount St. Alban in the capital 


) of our country as a grand, enduring and inspiring symbol 
) of our religious life and of our faith in God? Who 


among us can be satisfied to leave this great job half 
done? Blights like communism and the bubonic plague 
have come and gone, century after century, but the truth 
of the Gospel remains true. That, my friends, epitomizes 
the long-range nature of our project—permanent, per- 





petual. The Cathedral’s eventual completion is not a 
matter of speculation; it is a certainty; and the sooner 
we can achieve it, the greater will be our contribution 
to the religious life of our country and to the glory of 
God. In the turmoil and changes of modern life, here 
is an unchangeable reality to which we can confidently 
turn for help, guidance, and inspiration now and for all 
future time. 


In a talk on “Faith and Freedom” to the members of 
the Association in Boston last month I said that one of 
the fundamental responses to communism and to war 
lies in doing what we can to strengthen the free institu- 
tions, both political and spiritual, which are the greatest 
bulwark of the democratic way of life, and that in speak- 
ing of free institutions I thought inevitably of our Na- 
tional Cathedral and this Association. “In fact,” I 
said, “I would not be here tonight—and neither would 
you good people—if we were not convinced that our 
Cathedral and this Association which helps to support 
it are positive instruments in the great struggle for free- 
dom which grips the world today. 


“Moreover, this Association of ours has the particular 
virtue of offering us, as individuals, a chance to do our 
bit, however small. 


“A few weeks ago Bishop Dun officiated at a memorial 
service at the tomb of Woodrow Wilson in the Bethle- 
hem Chapel of the National Cathedral. It was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of that fearless 
teacher of human inter-dependence. 

“As I sat there among the handful of his faithful 
friends and followers, I tried to recall some of his almost 
forgotten last words. I have since looked them up, and 
I would like to read them to you. 

“In August, 1923, Wilson, then a dying man, pub- 
lished an article in the Atlantic Monthly entitled “The 
Road Away From Revolution.” This is what he said: 

(Continued on page 34) 





National Cathedral Association Sets boal 
of 25UUU Members in Next Year 


ERFECT weather held for the National Cathe- 

dral Association 1949 Annual Meeting, which took 

place this year over a week-end, May 13-15, so 
that those present, thirty-five women from fourteen 
states, could attend the regular Sunday services at the 
Cathedral. As in other years, the meeting opened with 
a celebration of the Holy Communion, with Bishop Dun 
as celebrant, and the chairmen were free to attend the 
regular daily services, as well as the complines held for 
them by Canon Wedel in the College of Preachers chapel 
each evening. 


The opening session was held in Satterlee Hall of St. 
Alban’s Parish, with the Hon. Joseph C. Grew presiding. 
Following his address of welcome, and the disposal of 
introductory business and announcements, the meeting 
was turned over to Mrs. Shaun Kelly, first vice president. 
Mrs. Kelly announced the plan for dividing the meeting 
into two committees, one to study the special require- 
ments of N.C.A. work in large cities, the other to make 
the same study in regard to small communities. Mrs. 
Kelly also announced the appointment of a Planning 
Committee for the 1950 Annual Meeting. 

This year’s meeting was marked by the determination 
to strengthen the Association throughout the country, 
first by appointing efficient and enthusiastic chairmen in 
all major cities, and secondly by reaching a goal of 
25,000 members by the time of the 1950 Annual Meet- 
ing. A great deal of careful study and thought pre- 
ceded these decisions. Chairmen’s annual reports pro- 
vided the bases for much of the discussion, and there 
was general agreement on the need for: 1. more adequate 
handling of membership records; 2. increased educational 
aids; 3. more widespread personal presentation of the 
story of Washington Cathedral by field workers and 
speakers from Washington, and 4. better publicity and 
information work both within and beyond the Asso- 
ciation. 


The first of these points, to provide the improvement 


needed in handling records, will be dealt with in tw 
ways, according to the report of Randolph G. Bishop, | 
director of the Cathedral department of promotion, who | 
attended all the meetings and outlined his department f 
plans for cooperating with the N.C.A. He pointed ou 
that the plan inaugurated this spring of re-enrolling al J 
members at one time, every May, will greatly facilitate j 
keeping files accurate and will also free both chairmen | 
and the Washington office from much unnecessary check-| 
ing of the records, and the resultant possibility of error. 9 
It was also announced that a complete study of the | 
filing system used in the N.C.A. office, as well as other i 
Cathedral offices including Christmas cards, is being § 
made and a more efficient system is to be instituted. § 


Many chairmen, in their reports and in the meetings of | 
the committees to study large city and small town prob- 
lems, requested more and improved educational aids 
for use in their work of interesting other persons inf 
Washington Cathedral. To meet this nationwide need§ 
the Washington office will be prepared to arrange for 
Cathedral representatives, occasionally a clergyman, and] 
more often an N.C.A. chairman especially appointed to 
do field work for particular sections of the country, tof 
visit other chairmen, assisting them in setting up their 
organization and arranging programs, and taking up 0 
the minute word of the Cathedral to distant parts off 
the country. It was recommended that THe CaTHEDRAl| 
Ace be made more of a Washington Cathedral new] 
organ, still to be published four times a year, but hell 
four issues concentrated in a nine months’ period, withf 
three magazines devoted almost entirely to Washingtool 
Cathedral and National Cathedral Association activities] 
and the fourth, at Christmas time, a larger magazin 
featuring the same general type of worldwide editoria 
content as has been the custom. 


Further plans for educational and promotional mate 
rial included the provision of a set of large colored pic 
tures suitable for display at N.C.A. meetings where the 








motion picture or slides could not be shown; publication 


of a small leaflet describing types of gifts in kind to be 


} given as memorials, and including various building 


stones; continuation of “The Story of Washington 
Cathedral” and “Washington Cathedral Today and To- 
morrow” leaflets; recording and circulation of transcrip- 
tions suitable for presentation over local radio stations, 


» such as the choir singing Christmas carols; preparation 


) of achairman’s work kit which would include all possible 
) types of information about the Cathedral staff and or- 
§ ganizations and services, as well as suggestions for 
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N.C.A. work; and provision of television newsreel films 
to be placed with local stations and theatres. 


The final business session on Saturday afternoon in- 


cluded the reports of the chairman of the committee 


studying needs of large cities, Mrs. Richard Hobart of 
Boston, and the committee studying smaller area needs, 
Mrs. David Long of Harrisonville, Missouri, upon which 
the foregoing conclusions were based. Mr. Grew, the 
presiding officer, introduced Mr. Benjamin Thoron, the 


} business manager, who presented a brief report of the 
|} present status of construction operations, and expressed 


the appreciation of the Cathedral authorities for the 


great contribution being made by N.C.A. He pointed 
® out that this year’s goal of a gross N.C.A. income of 


$43,000 would probably be realized, basing his estimate 
upon a nine months’ period. He went on to discuss the 
increasing needs to be met next year and urged the chair- 


| men to accept $60,000 gross income from all N.C.A. 


sources (memberships and special gifts) as the Associa- 
tion’s 1950 goal. 


Miss Virginia C. Cork, secretary, was instructed to 
write notes of appreciation of hospitality and coopera- 
tion to Bishop Dun, Dean Suter, Canon Wedel, and the 
Washington N.C.A. Committee, hostesses at the lunch- 
eon held Saturday in the Bishop’s Garden, and also re- 


of the out of town chairmen, given at the Chevy Chase 
Country Club on Friday evening. 


Saturday evening Dean Suter met with the group and 
informally discussed some of the many facets of the 


Cathedral life. He introduced Mr. William Russell, 


superintendent of construction, who spoke briefly of his 


® work and workmen; and Canons Brown, Cleaveland, 


and Monks, each of whom spoke of their particular 
phase of the Cathedral’s service. Earlier in the meetings 
the chairman had had an opportunity to meet the Can- 
ons’ wives when the latter were hostesses at an informal 
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tea given the first afternoon in the College common 
room. 


Although the number in attendance this year was 
smaller than in recent years, the chairmen left Washing- 
ton, as always, with a sense of renewed spiritual enthu- 
siasm for their task, and a firm resolve to make the 
coming year one in which the meaning and purpose of 
Washington Cathedral would be understood and ex- 
pressed by new thousands of persons throughout the 
country. 


The report of the Planning Committee for the 1950 
meeting, including Mrs. Kelly, ex officio, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Blair, newly appointed chairman of the Wash- 
ington Committee, Mrs. James M. Barnes, retiring 
Washington chairman, Mrs. Irving Warner of Wil- 
mington, Mrs. Leonard Elstad of Washington, and Mrs. 
Roland Whitehurst, newly appointed chairman for the 
Region of Southeastern Pennsylvania, recommended that 
the 1950 meeting be held between May 8 and May 13. 
The committee will convene again early in February to 
make definite plans. 


Trustee Meeting 


The Board of Trustees held its annual meeting in the 
Cathedral Library Monday morning, May 16. The 
principal business, following announcement of regional 
chairmen appointed, reappointed, and resigned, was 
study and acceptance of the new By-Laws as presented 
by Mrs. Carroll Perry, chairman of the By-Laws Com- 
mittee. The By-Laws were accepted as read, and copies 
are being mailed to all N.C.A. chairmen. Anyone else 
wishing to obtain a copy should request one from the 


N.C.A. office at the Cathedral. 


Dean Suter, chairman of the board, announced the 
resignation of the Very Rev. Merritt F. Williams, dean 
of Christ Church Cathedral in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and Mrs. Ewen C. MacVeagh of New York City. 
Mrs. Kelly, chairman of the nominating committee, pre- 
sented the following slate, which was unanimously ac- 
cepted: 


To replace four members of the board whose terms 
have expired: Mrs. Chapman Rose of Washington, 
D. C., and Mentor, Ohio; Mrs. Richard Hobart of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Mrs. A. S. Monroney of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. Della Hancock Black of Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

To fill unexpired terms: The Rev. Leland Stark of 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Anne Carter Greene of Wash- 


ington, D. C.; Mrs. James M. Barnes of Washington, 
RB ¢ 


Wimborne Minster 


By THe Rev. Canon A. W. Stote-BLANpy M.A. Camb. 


Canon and Prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral 


IMBORNE Minster is not a cathedral, but it 

\) deserves to be one, and it is quite likely that 

some day the County of Dorset may be taken 

out of the Diocese of Salisbury (or Sarum) and have 

two new cathedrals—one perhaps at Sherborne and the 
other at Wimborne. 


Since Saxon times there has been a Minster at Wim- 
borne. It was a “Royal Peculiar” and a dean and four 
secular canons formed its chapter. There is no other 
church in this part of the old Kingdom of Wessex, or 
indeed anywhere in the south of England, which has 
such uniquely interesting features. Wimborne itself is 
only a small market town with a population of about 
6,000. It is very proud of its church, and it is good to 
record that the Minster was quite uninjured when in 
the last great war incen- 
diary bombs fell on the 
little town. One bomb fell 
close to the east window, 
but its valuable old Flem- 
ish glass with the “Stem of 
Jesse” was undamaged; 
for with other treasures, 
including seven old chests 
full of documents and 
deeds, it had been re- 
moved and buried in va- 
rious secret hiding places. 
One of these “hidey-holes” 
was the muniment room of 
a mansion near Wimborne 
in the grounds of which 
later in the war there was 
a hospital for men of the 
U.S.A. wounded the 
battle-field. 


Unfortunately, there is 
not one stone left upon an- 


in 


6 


other of an older Saxon Minster which certainly wa 
built there on the same site by St. Cuthberga about AD. 
705-720. She was the sister of Ina, King of the Wes} 
Saxons and espoused to the King of Northumbria, bu 
gave up all for the religious life and became the firs 
abbess of the monastery at Wimborne. This nunnery 
of 500 nuns was a great missionary training school from 
which went two nuns, St. Thecla and St. Lioba, to help 
St. Boniface in the evangelisation of Germany. Ther 
is a rough stone of Purbeck marble let into the flow 
of the Minster sanctuary to mark the resting place o 
King Ethelred, the brother of Alfred the Great, who in 
871, when fighting the Danish invaders on the Wesse: 
hills north of Wimborne, was carried out of batik 
wounded unto death, and was buried in the Minster 


The Royal Studio § 


Wimborne Minster was erected between 1100 and 1180 on the site of a Saxon chure 
believed to have stood there in the early years of the eighth century. 
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About a century later the Danes burnt and utterly de- 
stroyed the Saxon church. The present (mainly Nor- 
man) church was erected A.D. 1100-1180 on the same 
site on which it stands today, so that visitors can touch 
stones that have been there for nigh on 850 years. 


The oldest part of the Minster is the central tower 
with its rare and beautiful three-span interlaced arching. 
It is centuries older than the west tower, but the pin- 
nacles are modern. There was formerly a central spire, 
but this collapsed in 1600 and was never replaced. 


In this short article it is only possible to glance at a 
few of the many interesting and sometimes unique de- 
tails of the features and curiosities of this magnificent 
church. Stand first before the High Altar and look 
around. There are no altar rails. Instead there are 
seventeenth century stools end to end and reverently 
covered with “houseling” linen cloths—a most curious 
combination of Medievalism and Puritanism only to be 
seen, so it is said, in two other English churches. The 
stools are the actual ones on which Cromwellian Puritans 
sat, hats on their heads, at the time of Holy Com- 
munion, when the Holy Table was moved out for that 
purpose. 


On a lovely alabaster monument close to the sedilia 
are the recumbent figures of John Beaufort, grandson 
of John of Gaunt, and his wife, whose hand he lovingly 
clasps. They were great grandparents of Henry VIII, 
and the effigies were placed there by their daughter, the 
Lady Margaret, the mother of Henry VIII. She found- 
ed two colleges at Cambridge, and also in 1509 the 
Wimborne Minster Grammar School which was re- 
founded and reendowed by Queen Elizabeth in 1563 
and is still flourishing. High up on the wall above the 
tomb still hangs John Beaufort’s helmet—not the one 
he wore when fighting in France, but the ceremonial 
one carried at his funeral. 


In a recess in the wall of one of the side chapels, 
three of which are in constant use for celebrations now, 
is the sarcophagus of the famous “Man in the wall,” 
Anthony Ettricke, said to be buried “neither above or 
below ground, and neither in the church nor outside”! 
He was convinced that he would die in 1691—a fateful 
year since the figures read the same upside down! Actu- 
f ally he died in 1703, but as he had prepared the tomb 
beforehand both dates appear, one on top of the other. 


Against another wall is a very ancient “dug-out” oak 
chest which is probably over 1100 years old. Possibly it 
was saved from the older Saxon Minster and from the 
depredations of the Danes, and it may have been a relic 


1949 


The Royal Studios 
The ancient astronomical clock of Wimborne Minster probably 
dates to 1320 and shows the sun and moon revolving around 
the earth. 


chest. It is about 6% feet long, very roughly fashioned, 
and fitted with an iron lock of medieval workmanship. 
The cavity within measures only 22 inches in length, 
and 9 inches by 6 inches in breadth and depth. The 
Minster was never a wealthy church, but it was once rich 
in relics. 


The Chained Library is worth seeing. It is a late 
Seventeenth Century “free library” in which each book 
is chained to the shelf and the reader can move a small 
reading desk up to it. It was formerly the muniment 
room and now the governors’ chests kept there contain 
charters, deeds, and even wills dating from the Thir- 
teenth Century. They have been carefully catalogued 
and indexed, and in some cases copied and translated 








for easier reference. Amongst the hundreds of ancient 
deeds are many merchants’ seals in a good state of 
preservation. 


The church wardens have a large chest containing a 
wonderful series of folio volumes of beautifully written 
accounts which are said to be the fifth oldest in the 
Kingdom. The earliest entry at Wimborne is dated 
A.D. 1403. These accounts are extremely valuable from 
an historical and antiquarian point of view. 


The pointed arches in the nave are also noteworthy. 
While they were being built, about 1180, a new fashion 
was coming in and Wimborne moved with the times! 
But the dog-tooth moulding so characteristic of Norman 
work was retained on arches no longer round as in the 
central tower and elsewhere. The effect of these “tran- 
sitional Norman” arches is very good. 


Besides the 700-year-old Norman font, the Baptistery 
contains a very great treasure, or rather part of it, in the 
old orrery or astronomical clock which may be dated 
A.D. 1320, for it was the handiwork of Peter Lightfoot, 
a monk of Glastonbury. Its pre-Copernican age is evi- 
dent, for it shows the sun and moon as revolving round 
the earth. Some curious evidence of its genuine antiquity 
has recently been given by 
an expert who over-hauled 
its works and noticed that 
instead of screws being used 
(they had not been invent- 
ed) the casing and other 
parts were still fastened with 
the original rivets. The 
Wardens’ Accounts have 
many references to this “or- 
lege” or horologue from 
1409 downwards through 
the centuries. Special me- 
chanism connected with the 
orrery clockwork in the west 
tower has enabled the quaint 
little quarterjack to strike 
the time ever since he was 
carved in 1613. 

The belfry has a splendid 
peal of ten bells, four of 
which are modern. Wim- 
borne Minster proudly 
claims to possess, still serv- 
ing the Church in action, 
the oldest dated bell in the 
South of England (1385). 


Ghe Cathedral Age 


The nave and sanctuary of Wimborne Minster are distinguished by the commingling of th 
pure Norman architecture of the sanctuary and the transitional nave arches showing th 


When it was re-cast in 1629 the bell-founder preserved 
the original Latin inscription which told that “Mr. Wil. 
liam Lorynge made me.” He was one of the canons of 
the Minster and a benefactor of the Church. His will js| 
still extant. The smallest of the ten bells has a delight. | 
ful inscription, the Latin of which may be paraphrased | 
“T am but a little one; yet each little one has a grace of | 
its own.” 


One word more in conclusion. For nearly the whok |) 
of the last three winters the heating apparatus has been | 
out of action and it has not been possible before this tof} 
put it right, so that the Church has been very, very cold! 
Old folks have suffered. The cost of the new installa.) 
tion is 2,000 pounds and it is not easy to raise the second H 
thousand! It would be very pleasant and graceful i § 
some of those “technicians” who trained in Wimborne 
for war, or those whose sons came here and then came 
through that awful war unscathed, should be moved tj 
send a small thank-offering to the Minster—even a “litte § 
one would have “a grace of its own”! It could be sent} 
to the Manager of the National and Provincial Bank,} 
Wimborne, or straight to “The Vicar, Wimborne Min | 
ster, Dorset, England.” 
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coming of the Gothic style. 

















A Modern Saint 


An Address in Memory of Charles Henry 
by 


Brent Delivered in Washington Cathedral 


The Hon. Georce WHARTON PEPPER 


HAT is your conception of a Saint? 

If I were to interrogate you one by one I 
suppose I should get a variety of answers—all 
ithe way from St. Francis of Assisi down to unreal people 
earing halos and uttering platitudes in stained-glass 
Mattitudes. Doubtless, however, there will be general 


greement that the great saints of history have been 
jeople of faith, men and women who put their supreme 


As far as concerns Old Testament worthies, we have 

eloquent testimony to their victorious faith in that 
onderful 11th Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
As to the Saints of Christian history, it is safe to say 
hat their faith was of the sort that manifests itself in 
holehearted devotion to the Person of Our Lord. Their 
onception of Christianity was not the mere intellectual 
cceptance of a body of admirable ethical teachings. 
heirs was a faith in which emotion plays a worthy part: 
he emotion of thorough-going loyalty to a great leader 
ho is also a dear friend. I remark in passing that there 
nothing narrow or restricted in such a conception. 
tiendship is as universal an experience as fatherhood 
d brotherhood. With God as our Father, with Jesus 
hrist as a Friend and with our neighbor as a brother, 
e can have no sufficient reason for being lonely or 
iscouraged. 


When you stop to think about it you are apt to agree 
at a faith in which wholesome emotion thus plays a 
ading part is one of the greatest forces in the world. I 
y this because I am sure that wholehearted loyalty to 
Person is a far more compelling force than mere in- 
ellectual acceptance of a lot of rules of conduct. Devo- 
ion to my friend enlists my emotions: I am drawn to 
im by what he is rather than by what he says. We 


may recognize truth spoken by somebody we care nothing 
about, but nevertheless we are left cold. Let the same 
truth be proclaimed by somebody we love and our hearts 
beat a quick response. 


I suppose that most of you, at some time in your lives, 
have been influenced for good by mere companionship 
with some strong and wholesome personality. I recall 
with thankfulness that this was my own experience with 
Charles Henry Brent. 


I shall not here attempt a biographical sketch of this 
remarkable man. Dean Zabriskie’s biography* of the 
Bishop makes this quite unnecessary. In that excellent 
book one can read of his missionary work in the Philip- 
pines, of his battle against the opium trade, of his suc- 
cessful administration of the Diocese of Western New 
York, of his inestimable contribution to Christian Unity. 
My effort this morning is rather to record the personal 
impression he made upon me and upon many others of 
my kinsfolk and acquaintance. 


The characteristic which I wish particularly to em- 
phasize is his possession of that power of vision which 
we find in all the great mystics. Those who came into 
intimate contact with Charles Brent went away with the 
feeling that somehow he had brought them very near 
to God. There is a spiritual stratosphere to which some 
few people can rise without human help. Most of us, 
if we are ever to reach it, must be carried thither by the 
sustaining influence of a man of God. In Brent’s case 
it was as if his soul had eagle’s wings—strong enough 
to carry him upward and, with him, a friend who could 
not rise alone. 


*Bishop Brent, Crusader for Christian Unity. Alexander C. Zabris- 
kie, D.D. Westminster Press. Philadelphia. 
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Years ago I saw a play which powerfully affected me. 
Probably few of you, if any, remember it. It was styled 
“The Servant in the House.” It was a dramatic interpre- 
tation of the stimulating effect produced upon all types 
of people by the absolute selflessness and quiet dignity 
of one who had come among them as a servant. I myself 
many times saw precisely this thing happen in house- 
holds when Brent was a welcome visitor. Children were 
irresistibly attracted by the power of his personality. He 
exercised on all about him an influence like that which 
history attributes to St. Francis of Assisi. Young men 
of earnest purpose were particularly responsive to it. 
They felt that they were meeting a man with convictions 
tested by the strain of life and tempered by the fires of 
experience. There was about him a captivating vigor 
and virility and a sense of inner freedom and joyousness. 


It was altogether natural that such a man should have 
a craving for Christian Unity—not as an ecclesiastical 
proposition but altogether because of its personal and 
spiritual aspects. His devotion to the cause of the unity 
of Christ’s Church had its root in his devotion to the 
men and women for whom Christ founded it. It has 
been well said of him that “he loved people and believed 


in them whatever their race or nation or class.” 


Whenever I attempt a memorial or hear one attempted 
by somebody else I am impressed by the futility of the 
effort unless somehow the lives and the thinking of 
people who hear the address can be influenced for good. 
So it is this morning. You have not come here either to 
hear a biography recited to you or to listen to a eulogy 
of a man long since dead. And mere eulogy is peculiarly 
inappropriate in Brent’s case for he would have hated 
above all things to hear himself praised. 


What I should like to accomplish is so to interpret him 
to you that you will be moved to exclaim “I can be like 
that and, God helping me, I mean to be.” 

With this in mind let me hold him up before you as 
one who took the Beatitudes seriously—a thing which 
each of us can do if he wants. Instead of speaking of 
all of the Beatitudes let me take the two that are most 
generally misunderstood: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit” and “Blessed are the meek.” 

“Who” you ask, “wants to be poor in spirit”? That 
depends, I answer, on what the term means. I take it to 
mean deficiency in that spirit of self-assertion which you 
and I alike condemn as intellectual arrogance. It is the 
spirit which leads to international friction—the spirit 
which animates controversalists and polemics — that 
generates the odium theologicum generally recognized 
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as the most bitter hatred in the world. Accordingly |e 
me put it thus: “Blessed are those who can see the other 
fellow’s point of view.” 


In the light of this definition consider Charles Henry 
Brent. Although his own convictions were definite an{ 
his apprehensions of truth firmly held, there was in him 
not trace of intellectual arrogance and nothing of th 
sectarian spirit. His whole life was a plea for mor 
comprehensive thinking about other Christians than som 
of us Episcopalians are accustomed to. I do not use th 
word “tolerance” because it implies a certain smu 
assumption of superiority. It is more profitable to ty 
to understand those with whom you do not agree than 
to pride ourselves upon tolerating them as if we pitied 
their ignorance. Bishop Brent years ago led me to s 
the unpleasant implication of the word and I hav 
avoided it ever since. In a different spirit Bernard Shaw 
somewhere refers to the offensiveness which an English) 
clergyman can inject into the word “Non-Conformis’ 
when by his tone he wishes to belittle a Protestant whois 
not a member of the Church of England. 


There is even a slight trace of Pharasaism in tha 
petition in the Prayer for All Sorts and Conditions 0! 
Men—that all those who profess and call themselves 
Christians may be led into the way of truth. I wishi 
has been phrased as a prayer that we with all others who 
profess and call ourselves Christians may achieve : 
clearer vision of truth and together hold the faith ial 
unity of spirit, in the bond of peace and righteousnes 
of life. 

These, you will say, are little things. They are; bu 
a tiny pebble in the shoe can make walking a very ut 
pleasant experience. 


I well remember that at the General Convention 0! 
the Episcopal Church in Cincinnati in 1910, I was walk 
ing back from the hall one evening with Bishop Bren: 
and Robert Hollowell Gardner, and the Bishop wa 
saying that movements for Christian unity had th 
defect: That they were always emphasizing points o 
agreement, whereas, said he, “we will never draw neath 
together until we bring our differences from shadow inj 
sunlight and discuss them in a spirit of Christian fello 
ship and comprehension.” 


We stopped under a light on a street corner and som 
body said, “Why don’t we translate that idea into acti 
here and now?” The result of it was a decision to int 
duce into the House of Clerical and Lay Delegates 
resolution for the organization of a commission to pt 


mote a World Conference on Faith and Order. W 









sought Dr. Manning, now Bishop Manning, who was 
then an important member of the House of Delegates. 
The idea took fire with him. He introduced the resolu- 
tion the following day. And Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
the elder, sitting and listening said “That is the most 
statesmanlike proposal that I have heard in my time. 
I will contribute $100,000 immediately to finance that 
enterprise.” That was the beginning of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order. 











In due course there followed the Stockholm Confer- 
ence of Life and Work and later the Conference on Faith 
and Order over which Bishop Brent presided and in his 
opening address made a moving appeal for unity. When- 
ever during the sessions tension caused by some divisive 
issue threatened to exacerbate feelings, it needed only a 
glance at his serene countenance to restore the delegates 
to their proper temper. 













What, then, is the blessing reserved for those who thus 
manifest the comprehending mind who are deficient in 
the spirit of controversy? “Theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Not that they will go to heaven when they 
die: they are a present answer to our prayer “Thy King- 
dom Come”—here and now. If everybody had a compre- 
hending mind like Brent’s, there would be no odium 
theologicum and no wars—and a united Christian 
Church would batter down the gates of hell. 
= “But” you ask, “how about the meek? Who are they?” 
© In my edition of the French Bible the Beatitude about 
® the meek is translated “Blessed are the debonnaire.” In 
other words the meek are the light-hearted and joyous 
gentlefolk who do not put themselves first but are con- 
@siderate and courteous—whose instinct is to make other 
people happy. 

And what is the blessing reserved for such? “They 
shall inherit the earth.” Think of it! They shall fall heir 
to the earth. Do as Brent unfailingly did—strive con- 
Wsistently to make the other fellow happy—and the next 
Mthing you know “Yours is the earth and everything 
that’s in it—and what is more—you’ll be a man, my son.” 






















It would be a wonderful tribute to the memory of 
harles Henry Brent if you and I were just to give the 
Beatitudes a trial. Wouldn’t it be great to deserve the 
blessing reserved for peacemakers such as he? They, 
omgyou know, will have an order of nobility conferred upon 


hem: they shall be called the “the Children of God.” 


And the secret of his power and influence was an open 
ecret: it was the power and influence which loyalty 
always generates—and his loyalty was to the Person of 
Jur Lord. He stimulated it by mediation. He nourished 
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it by Holy Communion: and those, by the way, for 
whom he celebrated the Eucharist invariably felt that 
they had been with Our Lord in the upper chamber. The 
outcome of it all was a life of perfect service. A favorite 
passage of his was the [Vth Chapter of First Corinthians 
—which in its essence contains in it his whole philosophy 


of life: Always to serve but never to pass judgement on 
others. Listen: 


“Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers 
of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. 
Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man be 
found faithful. But with me it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judg- 
ment: yea, I judge not mine own self. For I know 
nothing against myself; yet am I not hereby justi- 
fied: but he that judgeth me is the Lord. There- 
fore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, who both will bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels 
of the hearts: and then”— 

then what? Hell-fire? The meeting out of punishment 
by an angry God? Not at all: “and then shall every 
man have praise of God.” 


Christian optimism was ingrained in Brent’s character. 
He looked into everybody’s heart and saw his possibilities. 
He never minimized or ignored what was evil; but he 
saw the divine spark and fanned it into flame. He ab- 
solutely refused to be uncharitable to anybody. He was 
tempted beyond measure by intolerance and opposition 
of the most fanatical sort. His work was hampered by 
lack of funds; but never once, in my long and intimate 
experience with him, did he harbour unkind feelings 
toward those whom, from the human point of view, he 
would have had every right to detest. 

Your experience has doubtless been like mine—that 
when you have a worthy thought which you cannot ade- 
quately express and so you turn to the poets for help, 
you find that they have already said it better than you 
can hope to do. Accordingly let Browning speak for 
me in summing up the character of Bishop Brent: 

“One who never turned his back—but marched 
breast-forward; 

Never doubted clouds would break. 

Never dreamed—though right were worsted— 

Wrong would triumph: 

Held we fall to rise—are baffled to fight better— 
Sleep to wake.” 


Saint of the 


By DOROTHY 


VERYWHERE in northern New Mexico, the 

hollyhocks grow like weeds without care and in 

peor soil. They reach for the very roof tops; 
they blossom pink, yellow and scarlet against brown 
adobe walls. The Spanish villagers call them the staff 
of St. Joseph because once a walking stick burst into 
hollyhock bloom and the wanderer who carried that stick 
was San José. Among all the saints of this country where 
the shining denizens of Heaven are dear familiars, San 
José, the protector of the family, is one of the best loved. 


The Indians, as well as the Spanish, love and honor 
San José. Up on lofty remote Acoma he has his regular 
feast day given to religious processions and much cere- 
monial dancing. Acoma was seen by the Spanish as 
early as 1540. Later the Spanish friars built a church 
on Acoma’s cloud shadowed top. It was destroyed in 
the Indian rebellion of 1680. 


But nineteen years later one of the most beautiful 
mission churches in America was started there. Slowly 
its great thick walls reared themselves against the blue 
atmosphere that holds the Sky City in iridescent light. 
Within the church, to one side of the high altar hangs 
an ancient picture of San José. Its colors are old and 
faded now, as well they may be, as it was given to the 
church by Charles the Second of Spain and transported 
by mule back into this country over the long desert miles 
from Mexico City. 


That picture of San José has probably the strangest 
history of any piece of sacred art in America. It eventu- 
ally ended in the law courts of the infant territory of 
New Mexico. Grave and prolonged consideration was 
given that picture by not only the district court of New 
Mexico, but by its supreme court as well. 


To understand how such a thing could happen, it is 
necessary to understand something of the Indians of 
Acoma and of the neighboring pueblo of Laguna. Al- 
ways the Indians in their own religion have used symbols 


to stand for intangible ideas. They have their sacred 


Hollyhocks 


L. PILLSBURY 


corn meal, their feathered prayer sticks, their little buck 
skin bags containing various talismen worn about theij 
necks. Through these symbols they approach “Thos 
Who Are Above” who give the rain and the sunshinj 
and cause the green corn to grow. When the Spanisj 
friars introduced their symbols, such as sacred picture 
and images, the pueblo Indians simply included thenl 
with their own more ancient shining presences. 

The picture of San José sent by a Spanish king to: 
handful of Indians on top of a great rock in the Nev 
Mexican desert became very dear to the Acomans. ..! 
After the picture was hung in the great thick-walleij 
church, the Sky City had many prosperous years. Coniiy 
grew and rustled its green leaves in the summer breez 
Little squashes turned golden on the wooly-leaved vine 
No plague of grasshoppers attacked the fields. Ni 
disease bought dismay to the three-tiered little hous 
clinging like swallows’ nests to the old Rock. But af 
Laguna, not twenty-five miles away over the waste landj 
terrible catastrophies were happening. Flood ruined 
their fields. Winter storms killed their cattle and sheepj 
An epidemic took most of their children. 


The elders of Laguna gathered themselves in solemj 
council in the sacred kiva. “Look at our kinsmen « 


New Mexico State Tourist Burj 
The ancient church on Acoma still holds the picture of Ss 
José, the Saint of the Hollyhocks. 
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Acoma,” they said. “Their crops flourish, their herds 


and flocks increase, their little ones know no blight. 


Truly it is the picture of San José that brings all this 
. good to Acoma.” 


Whereupon the elders of Laguna hied themselves to 
the village on top of the Rock. There, to the elders of 
Acoma they told their troubles. “Lend us the picture 
© of San José,” they pleaded. “Let us keep it from one full 
moon to the next that we may know peace and pros- 
perity,” they begged. The elders of Acoma looked with 
(48 compassion on their kinsmen from Lgauna. They agreed 
5 to let them have the picture of San José for one month. 
© At the end of the month it must be returned. 


= Two men of Laguna carried the picture down the old 
SH) stone trail from Acoma across the pinon speckled waste 
© land to unhappy Laguna. It was the time of the spring 
© planting and many were the processions in which the old 
® canvas was carried up and down the barren fields. 


When the thirty days were up, human nature which is 
™ much the same be a man’s skin bronze or white, asserted 


D itself. The elders of Laguna who had so humbly begged 


“} the loan of the ancient picture; turned arrogant. To the 


pleas of Acoma they replied, “you will never get your 
H saint unless you come and take him.” 


This was equivalent to a declaration of war and civil 
® war at that. The pueblo dwellers have ever been people 
Hof peace. Only when driven into a corner have they 


da fought. It was unthinkable that Acoma, which was so 


J} much stronger, should fight their impoverished kinsmen 
Hof Laguna. The elders of Acoma took their problem 
H to the last one of the Franciscans stationed on Acoma. 


_ He, knowing his Indians, proposed a way to settle the 


difficulty without war. “Tell the people of Laguna to 
return San José to Acoma,” he advised. “Then, after 
JB religious devotions, we will let the good saint settle the 
@matter. Acoma and Laguna will draw lots to see in 
which pueblo the saint wishes to have his residence.” 


® Laguna agreed and brought the old painting back up 
@ the chimney-like rock trail to the church on the Rock. 
Then after many devotions, the friar put twelve squares 
mf paper in a deep clay water jar. Eleven of the squares 
of paper were blank. The twelfth held a little drawing 
of San José. In the presence of all the people of Acoma 
and the elders of Laguna, he placed a little girl on either 
side of the great jar. “Draw, children,” the friar ordered. 
@ The child who represented Acoma reached into the jar 
and brought out a square of paper. It was blank. A 
sigh swept over the crowding Acomans. 
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“Draw, Laguna,” ordered the friar. The child who 
represented Laguna reached into the great jar and 
brought out a square of paper. It, too, was blank. Again 
the children drew blank squares of paper from the jar. 
On the fifth draw the maiden who represented Acoma 
held up the paper with the little drawing of San José 
on it. 


“Ay,” said the good friar, San José chooses to remain 
in Acoma. It was so agreed.” A mighty roar went up 
from the assembled Acomans as they crowded about 
their beloved saint. But down the stone trail plodded 
the people of Laguna, sulky and plotting revenge. That 
night a group of Laguna men stole up to the top of the 
Rock under cover of darkness. They overpowered the 
sacristan of the church and made off with the picture 
of San José. 


Civil war was almost upon the pueblo dwellers again. 
But the friar of Acoma, driven to extremity, made an- 
other suggestion. “We will take the matter before the 
courts of the Americanos in Santa Fé,” he said to the 
aroused Acomans. “Perhaps if the people of Laguna 
will not listen to the wishes of the saints of Heaven, they 
will listen to the courts of the Americanos.” 


A suit was entered in the new courts of law in the 
territory of New Mexico—Acoma vs Laguna. Each 
hired lawyers to represent them. The lawyers and the 
judge went into the matter with the greatest of thorough- 
ness. Laguna even claimed that the picture had origi- 
nally belonged to it. But after days of testimony, the 
Judge gave a decision that the picture of San José be- 
longed to Acoma and that it must be returned to the old 
church on the Rock by Laguna. Laguna, now having 
the taste of law suits in its system, carried the matter to 
the supreme court. Here after profound consideration, 
the same decision was given. It was probably the first 
time in the world’s history that a saint had to be dragged 
through secular courts. 


At last, Laguna had to give up. When a delegation 
from Acoma trudged across the wastelands to recover 
their beloved saint, they found the picture leaning 
against a cedar tree half way between the two pueblos. 

“Ay,” said the people of Acoma, wagging their heads, 
“our good San José was so homesick, he brought himself 
half way to Acoma without human help.” 


To this day, the faded picture of San José hangs 
beside the high altar of the ancient church of Acoma on 
the Rock. And all over northern New Mexico, in Indian 
pueblo and Spanish village, grow forests of hollyhocks 
in honor of San José, the defender of the home. 





Music Settings of 


the Passion Story: 


By Tue Rev. Leonarp ELtinwoop, M.M., Ph.D. 


OSPEL narratives of the Passion of Our Lord 

were prescribed to be read during Holy Week 

at a very early stage in the development of the 
liturgy of the Christian Church. By the fourth century, 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew, chapters 26 and 
27, was designated as the a at Holy Communion 
on Palm Sunday; St. Luke, 22 and 23, on the following 
Wednesday. By the ninth century che sequence still ob- 
served in The Book of Common Prayer had become 
standardized throughout Western Christendom. It soon 
became customary for the Deacon of the Mass to use 
three separate inflections to distinguish the narrative 
text of the Evangelist from the lower pitched words of 
Christ and the higher pitched utterances of the people 
(Turba) and other minor characters. With the develop- 
ment of liturgical dramas in the Middle Ages,” these 
Passion Gospels were intoned by three separate ministers, 
a deacon (tenor) as Evangelist, a priest (baritone) as 
Christ, and a sub-deacon (counter-tenor) the Turba 
parts. Each role was intoned with a traditional tone 
which was a modification of the regular Gospel tone 
with closing inflections adjusted to make smooth tran- 
sition from one vocal range to the other. The Saviour’s 
poignant cry: Eli, Lama sabachthani, departing from the 
recitation tone, is one of the most expressive of all plain- 
song melodies. 


OI eae 
cee linen eae ine 


By the mid-fifteenth century, we begin to find the 
Turba part set to three and four parts, polyphonically, 


for choir. One of the earliest is a setting of the Sif 
Luke text in a manuscript which has been preserved from | 
the English Chapel Royal at Windsor, published in the § 
Musical Quarterly, XXXIII (January 1947), 43-515 
Another setting, significant because of its undoubted in- j 
fluence on Johann Sebastian Bach, was made of th! 
Turba parts by Johann Walther ca. 1527, using Martin} 
Luther’s German translation of the St. Matthew account | 
Walther retained the plainsong formulas for Evangelist J 
and Christ but wrote simple four-part harmonization: 
in a faux-bourdon style, a century advanced from th) 
Windsor setting. Walther’s setting became traditional 
for Palm Sunday in Lutheran churches, being used anf 


prior to Bach’s appointment there. In 1607, William} 
Byrd published a three-part setting of the Turba line i 
from the Good Friday Gospel (St. John), a text possi-| 
bly the least dramatic of the three. f 

Completely polyphonic settings, with the Christ andi 
Evangelist roles also in four-part ensemble, begin with| 
a work published by George Rhau in 1538, which has 
long but questionably been attributed to Jacob Obrecht. 
Although frequently referred to as a “St. Matthew Pas fl 
sion,” the work is actually a harmony of the four Gos 
pels with many minor scenes omitted. He treats the tw 
ditional plainsong as a cantus firmus for whichever pat] 
the action of a given moment belongs. The support off 
the other voices was soon given to an orchestra, as thf] 
a cappella polyphonic style gave way to the instrument jj 
concertante style at the beginning of the seventeentill ; 
century throughout the musical world. The new styli§ 
fostered by the popularity of Italian opera, led to if 


1A public lecture given in the choir room of Washington Cathedri 
on April 5, a few days prior to the Palm Sunday performance of tht 
J. S. Bach setting of the St. Matthew Passion by the Cathedral Chote 
Society under the direction of Paul Callaway. 4 

2Described by the author in the Christmas 1948 issue of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE. 
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gradual abandonment of the literal Gospel narrative 
and the substitution of metrical librettos with heightened 
dramatic but less spiritual content. This perforce com- 
pelled the abandonment of the traditional Passion tones 
for the Evangelist and Christ. 


Heinrich Schiitz introduced this new style into the 
German Passion music, with both heightened dramatic 
effect and naive realism. His setting in a St. Matthew 


| Passion (1661) of “Lord, is it I?” was followed closely 














by Bach. Although he did not use arias or reflective 
chorals, he did pave the way for these with the use of 
a single choral at the end of his St. John Passion. The 
extreme of the Italian style may be seen in the setting by 
Handel of a libretto by Barthold Hinrich Brockes in 
1716, a work which develops two characters, “The 
Faithful” and “The Daughter of Zion” to voice the 
emotion of the Church. Some of Brockes’ libretto was 
borrowed by Bach for his first attempt in this genre, the 
St. John Passion. This work, which was sung in 1942 
by the Cathedral Choir, was written in 1723 at a time 


| when Bach had scarcely begun to write choral music. 
© Nonetheless his deep piety led him to avoid the operatic 
| and to give fuller expression to the devotional elements, 
© especially in the use of familiar chorales whereby the 
© Lutheran congregations could enter fully into the 
» worship. 


Six years later, Bach combined the best elements of 


} all the past traditions in his monumental St. Matthew. 
| The Gospel narrative is given to a tenor Evangelist; the 


words of Christ are sung by a baritone accompanied 


©) solely by stringed instruments. Other roles, Peter, Pilate, 


the high priest, serving maids, are taken by separate 
voices. The Turba is divided between two choirs, each 
accompanied by its own orchestra, the first representing 
the disciples and other faithful believers, the second in- 
quiring strangers—the vulgar throng. At times, for add- 
ed polyphonic excitement, both choirs take the latter 
tole. His libretto follows the Gospel narrative closely, 


) with added reflection on its implications set in metrical 
» form. It was undoubtedly planned in detail by Bach 
) himself, who also selected individual stanzas of familiar 
} chorales for the congregation to sing. Other verses used 


in certain choruses and arias were written by Picander 
(Christian Friedrich Henrici) , Bach’s frequent librettist. 
These additions, especially the chorales, give an effect of 
a rapt congregation closely following the awful drama 
and then turning towards one another to exclaim musi- 


© cally “O wond’rous love” or “O Lord, who dares to 
= smite Thee?” 


Although unfamiliar with much of the plainsong lore 
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of the Middle Ages, Bach achieves comparable heights 
of eloquence in lines such as those of Christ at the Last 
Supper: “Drink ye all of it,” or his cry on the Cross: 
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Seen non nele 


Eat f= Ti, Tama, 


Dramatic choral effects come to the fore in the choruses: 
“Have lightnings and thunders” and “Now tell us, thou 
Christ.” 

Specific details of word painting which lend interest 
to a performance of this great work are passages like 
the eleven repetitions of the query, “Lord, is it I?” dur- 
ing the Last Supper—once for each of the Disciples 
save only the guilty Judas, who remains silent. At the 
close of that scene, where Jesus says “. . . and the sheep 
of the flock shall be scattered abroad,” Bach’s orchestral 
parts portray their scattering most graphically. Other 
colorful bits are the cock’s crow at “Ere the cock 
croweth” after Peter’s denial, the cry “Barabbas,” the 
outline of the Cross in the vocal line of “Let Him be 
crucified,” the ripping of the veil of the Temple “from 
the top unto the bottom,” and above all others the cli- 
mactic “Truly, truly, this was the Son of God.” 

The first performance of this great work was on Good 
Friday, April 15, 1729, in St. Thomas’ Church, Leipzig. 
Presumably it was given from the rear gallery where the 
choir habitually sang, divided in two sections, with the 
organ in the center rear and the orchestra grouped on 
either side partly behind the relatively small choir. It 
was thus performed annually during Bach’s lifetime, be- 
ing revised and somewhat extended in 1740. It was re- 
vived at Berlin in 1829 by Felix Mendelssohn, whose 
grandmother had presented him with a manuscript of 
the work on Christmas Day six years earlier. It was first 
performed in England during 1854, and in America at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1874. 

A rendition of Bach’s masterpiece must be approached 
with an entirely different spirit than one takes to most 
concerts, even those devoted to sacred music, for here 
is a work which is essentially a liturgy of devotion in 
which all who attend, singers, instrumentalists, congre- 
gation, unite—now in listening, again in singing the fa- 
miliar chorales together—in adoration of the Sacrifice 
of Our Lord. Fortunately, today these same chorales 
are again becoming familiar, so that it was possible to 
plan Palm Sunday’s performance in close similitude with 
the conditions of the original performance 220 years 
ago. In Bach’s time, the congregation listened to a long 
sermon between the two parts of the composition. 


(Continued on page 33) 





HE prosperity of Birmingham, England, in the 
latter half of the 17th century, the extension and 
development of local trades and manufactures, 
the measure of freedom both civil and religious which 
were enjoyed by the inhabitants, resulted in a correspond- 
ing development in public institutions and building ac- 
tivity. The need was definitely felt in 1711 for a new 
church, following the northward extension of the town. 


As the result of the investigation of a commission ap- 
pointed by Parliament, it was decided to erect a church 
for a new parish called the Parish of St. Philip. The 
architect, one of the commissioners, was Thomas Archer 
(Archer of Warwick) who was also the architect of St. 
John’s Church, Smith Square, Westminster. 


St. Philip’s Church is widely known for its magnifi- 
cent stained glass windows by Burne Jones (famous na- 
tive artist) in the chancel and the baptistry, which were 
taken out of their setting just before the late war broke 
out and were put in safe storage. 


The Church of St. John the Baptist, Deritendl, was 
the second oldest chapel in the old Aston ecclesiastical 
district, being founded in 1375. The present church was 
built in 1735 of brick with stone dressings, having a 
somewhat squat square tower finished at the top with an 
open balustrading and pinnacles. It contains eight bells. 

A few years ago the City Corporation gave notice of 
its intentions to apply for permission to include in the 
Birmingham Corporation Bill clauses giving power to 
purchase the building. The site would be used for widen- 
ing the High Street. If this takes place, Birmingham 
will be the poorer in its lamentably few buildings of ar- 
chitectural character. There are, of course, many finer 
examples of 18th century churches in the country, one 
being at Castle Bromwich just outside the city boundary 
on the highway to Stonebridge; nevertheless, this ancient 
part of the City of Birmingham would suffer a serious 
loss if the tower of St. John’s, Deritend, no longer stood. 


The Eighteenth Century Churches of Birmingham 


By Epcar W. Pitt 
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Between 1726-1750 a new district grew up and it ws 
felt a new church had to be provided to meet the need} 
of the neighborhood. The Jennens family, who gav| 
their name to Jennens Row on the North side of &/ 
Bartholomew’s Churchyard, had given a site and £1,00)/ 
towards the cost of the proposed new building which wa! 
commenced in 1749—the third to be built in Birming/ 
ham since the beginning of the century. Originally :/ 
“chapel of ease” to St. Martins or the “old” church, S17 
Philip’s being the “new”—St. Bartholomew’s is a plain 
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rectangular brick building with stone dressings, having 
what Hutton, Birmingham’s 18th century historian, calls 
“an infant steeple—very small, but beautiful” which it 
certainly is, though now sadly delapidated. 
For many years before 1935 the district had become 
| so altered in character and so many of the permanent 
resident population had removed to the newer housing 
estates of Greater Birmingham that the church gradu- 
ally fell into disuse and had become redundant. So in 
that year notice was given of its closing, thus foreshadow- 
ing the eventual demolition of the building. 


In 1776 steps were taken to build the second of a fur- 
ther two new churches for Birmingham, St. Paul’s Lud- 
gate Hill. The spire of the tower was not added till 
1823. Its light graceful character provides an offset to 
the somewhat monotonous appearance of the main struc- 
ture. The east chancel window (1791) is a fine example 
of the work of Francis Egginton, the 18th century pio- 
=f ner in the revival of mediaeval glass mosaic. This 
~~j§ church, like St. Bartholomew’s has been so affected by 
the changes in its neighborhood brought about by indus- 
trial progress over a considerable period that it now 
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serves no parochial need. The building is closed for 
public worship. 

On the 29th of August, 1791, another addition to the 
church accommodation of Birmingham came into exist- 
ence by the conversion of the private house of Dr. Ash 
(founder of the Birmingham General Hospital) —a pro- 
cedure probably unique in the whole of the country. It 
happened in this wise: in 1777, Dr. Ash, Birmingham’s 
leading physician of the 18th century, secured from Sir 
Lister Holte a lease of a large plot of land to the north 
of Birmingham and built what Hutton calls “a sump- 
tuous house.” Within a few years he repented of his ex- 
travagance, disposed of the lease and ended his days in 
London. The lease was purchased by an attorney of the 
name of Brook, who gave his name to Great Brook 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Church of St. Philip, Colmore Row, Birmingham. Built in 1719. 


Four New Clerestory Windows fe 


Angelic appearances recorded in the Bible are the cen- 
tral theme of the stained glass iconography of the Great 
Choir; the Old Testament in the north wall, the New 
Testament in the south wall. On March 6 the two north 
wall clerestory windows nearest the Crossing were dedi- 
cated. Both windows are the work of the Wilbur Her- 
bert Burnham of Boston, Massachusetts, and were given 
to the Glory of God and in memory of George Hamil- 
ton Cook and Jane James Cook. 


The Garden of Eden Window 
The Garden of Eden Window, on the left of one 


entering the Great Choir from the Crossing, shows in its 
central panel the Angel who stands guard over Eden, 
having banished Adam and Eve, who are seen in the 
panel just below. The strength and decisiveness of the 
Angel (who represents God) are indicated by the vigor- 
ous gesture, powerful features, and flaming sword. The 
general theme of the window is The Dawn of Con- 
science: that “moment” in the history of our race when 
man acquired free will. Previously, man could do 
neither right nor wrong; subsequently, he could make 
choices and achieve character. 

The left-hand panel, reading up, depicts the slow de- 
velopment of life on the planet Earth. The right-hand 
panel, also reading up, shows some of the civilizations 
man created with his freedom. Thus the freedom-giving 
Angel stands between the two kinds of life: that with- 
out knowledge of moral good and evil, and that which, p : ar 
having conscience and the ability to make choices, is Ot oe e ey HT 
capable of both sin and righteousness. . i 


The Jacob Window 


The second clerestory window on the left tells the 
story of Jacob wrestling with the Angel, “until the 
breaking of the day.” God and man come to grips. 
Jacob said, “I will not let thee go until thou bless me.” 
And he called the place Peniel: “I have seen God face 
to face, and my life is preserved.” 
Beneath the Angel is shown another Jacob story, his 
dream of Angels at Bethel. 
The central idea of this window is God’s search for 
man, and man’s for God. The left-hand panel, reading The Garden of Eden Window 
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down, shows God speaking to Moses on Sinai; to Saul 
(St. Paul) on the Damascus road; and to the great mod- 
ern scholar and missionary, Schereschewsky, who trans- 
lated the Bible into Chinese. The right-hand panel, 
reading up, depicts man seeking God as illustrated by 
an American Indian, an Old Testament priest of the 
Temple, and a modern celebrant of the Holy Commun- 
ion. Rays of light come down from heaven in the left- 
hand panel, and the smoke of incense arises, like prayer, 
in the right-hand panel. 

In both windows the heart of God and the heart of 


man hold converse. 


South America Window 


A clerestory window symbolizing South America and 
the Good Neighbor relationship between countries has 
been installed in the west wall of the north transept and 
was dedicated on May 8 at a service attended by top 
ranking representatives of many South American coun- 
tries. The speaker was the Hon. Paul C. Daniels of 
the U. S. Department of State. 

This window, given by an anonymous donor in mem- 
ory of James Edward Freeman, third Bishop of Wash- 
ington, is the work of Joseph B. Reynolds of Boston. 
Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, conceded to be the George 
Washington of South America, is the central figure. 
Attired in military dress, his left hand rests on the hilt 
of the sword, his right hand is extended toward San 
Martin, the central figure in the left lancet. 

In the predella below the large figure of Bolivar is a 
symbol of the first Pan American Conference, held at 
Panama in 1826. Bolivar, who called the conference, is 
shown on horseback about to start on his journey. A 
suggestion of the monastery where the conference was 
said to have been held appears within a circle cut into 
the background. 

At the top of the central lancet, a focal point for the 
whole window, is placed a symbol of the Dove of Peace. 
Subordinate details in this lancet are: South American 
Indians in native costumes, the coat-of-arms of Bolivar, 
and his death-bed scene. 

In the left lancet is the figure of San Martin, native 
of Argentina, noted for his historic march over the 
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The South American Windon 


Andes Mountains to liberate Chile. In his left hand he 
holds his sword upright, while his right hand extends 
towards the figure of Bolivar in the center lancet. At the 
top of the left lancet is a figure suggesting the “Christ 
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of the Andes.” Subordinate details in the left lance 

are: the Andes Mountains, a Chilean native, and, in, 
circle at the base, a llama. Also, in the left border, San 
Martin and Bolivar are shown clasping hands, symboliz. 
ing their agreement that Bolivar should assume supreme § 
command of the armies of the north. In the space be. 
neath the figure of San Martin are the flags of Argen. | 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, and Colombia. 3 


In the right-hand lancet is the figure of Baron do Rif 
Branco, eminent Brazilian statesman. He held the pos 
of Minister of Foreign Relations of Brazil longer tha 
any other chancellor in an American country. In th 
space beneath this figure are the flags of Ecuador, Pare 
guay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. At the top of 
the right lancet is a figure of the Virgin, her arms e 
tended in compassion for the victims of all the wars in 
the history of the continent. Subordinate details in this 
lancet are the coffee plant or shrub, and the figure of an 
Indian woman and her child in a circle at the base. At 
the bottom of the left and right lancets are symbolic} 
maps of South and North America, emblematic of th 
interdependence and unity of the two continents. 


English Prayer Book Window 


Second of the three clerestory windows, representing fi 
the good neighbor policy among nations, to be placed} 
in the west wall of the North Transept, was the England f 
Window in the position nearest the nave. It will later 


have the Canada Window between it and the Sout 
America Window. 


The theme of the England Window is the Book if 
Common Prayer and its dedication on Whitsunday, J 
June 5, coincided with the worldwide observance of the§ 
400th anniversary of the English Prayer Book. 

The main portion of the left lancet symbolizes Mom: § 
ing and Evening Prayer, sometimes called the Services 
of the Word, as they revolve around the Bible. Om§ 
figure stands, another kneels, and another sits, indicat |p 
ing the three traditional postures assumed by the com) 
gregation. The sun and moon indicate morning aif 
evening. : 
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In the right-hand lancet, in a corresponding position, | 
the Holy Communion is symbolized by a kneeling per) 
son about to receive the Chalice. In 1549, when th 
first Prayer Book in English was adopted, the Chalic 
was restored to the laity. tf 


Across the bottom of the window the Litany is de 
picted in the form in which it was habitual in the early) 
days of the Church—a procession out-of-doors. Here {] 
are shown men and women and children meeting th) 
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The Prayer Book Window 


Crucifer and Clergyman, getting ready for the Proces- 
sional Litany. 

In the central panel, dominating the entire window, 
Christ is shown as Intercessor, or Mediator, presenting 
the prayers of His Church before the throne of the Al- 
mighty. In this panel also, in large letters, appear the 
words, “Through Jesus Christ our Lord”, the ending 
to a great majority of the prayers in the Book, express- 
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ing the thought that every good prayer is offered in the 
spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Christ unites earth with heaven, and in the heavenly 
space appear an angel (left) and an arch-angel (right), 
recalling the sentence in Holy Communion, “Therefore 
with Angels and Archangels, and with all the company 
of heaven, we laud and magnify thy glorious Name.” 


The rest of the window is devoted to history. The 
Prayer Book of the Church of England received its 
form from 1549-1662, during which period it under- 
went a series of revisions. Representing this span is the 
great figure of 1549—Archbishop Thomas Cranmer, and 
the corresponding figure of the 1662 revision, Bishop 
Cosin. The first English Book did not begin in 1549, 
de novo, but made generous use of translated Latin 
prayers, some of which date back to the second and 
third centuries. One of the great figures of this earlier 
period is Gregory the Great. He is, therefore, shown to 
the left-of Cranmer. It is also true that the develop- 
ment of the Prayer Book did not stop in 1662. Various 
self-governing units within the Anglican Communion 
have adopted revisions of their own: the Anglican 
Churches in Scotland, Ireland, Canada, and the United 
States, to name four. Typifying work done on the 
Prayer Book in the New World is Bishop Seabury, 
whose influence in shaping the American Book was 
significant. 


The coats-of-arms are those of archbishops and bish- 
ops who participated in the creation or development of 
the Book of Common Prayer. In the left lancet are 
the coats-of-arms of Coventry calling attention to Bish- 
op Overall who wrote the sacramental portion of the 
Catechism; of Norwich, whose Bishop Edward Rey- 
nolds wrote the General Thanksgiving found in Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer; of Rochester, the Episcopal See 
of Nicholas Ridley, rewarded for his reforming zeal by 
Mary with death at the stake; of Ely, whose Bishop 
Thomas Goodrich is credited with having written the 
first section of the Catechism; of Salisbury, whose Bish- 
op John Jewell presided over the Elizabethan revision 
of the Articles of Religion; and of London, whose 
Bishop Richard Bancroft participated in the Hampton 
Court Conference which resulted in a slight revision of 
the 1559 Book in 1604, and who as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury participated in the initial stages of the transla- 
tion of the biblical revision of 1610. The center lancet 
contains the coats-of-arms representing the Diocese of 
Westminster, wherein Thomas Thirlby, a member of 
the first Windsor Committee which prepared the Book 


(Continued on page 38) 


The Henascence of a Colonial Parish 


Hickory Neck Church, Blisland, Southern Virginia 


By Ernest H. Priest and THe Rev. A, Prerce Mippieton, D.D. 


Thine, O Lord is the greatness, and the power, and 
the glory, and the victory, and the majesty; for all that 
is in the heaven and in the earth is thine; thine is the 
kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head above all. 


UCKED away in a corner of the Diocese of 

Southern Virginia is the ancient parish of Blisland, 

occupying about eighty square miles in the upper 
part of historic James City County between the York 
and James rivers. Organized in 1653, the little parish 
has maintained a somewhat precarious existence through 
poverty and prosperity, war and peace, royal rule and 
republican autonomy, decline and revival of Church life; 
ever bearing witness, with varying degrees of intensity, 
to the fact that the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
the only lasting and sure foundation of life. 

A little more than a year ago the parish’s surviving 
“Lower Church”—known as Hickory Neck Church— 
had infrequent and irregular services. Until the mem- 
bers were fanned into flame, a congregation of a half 
dozen was accounted a large one. This little church is 
reputed to be the smallest colonial Virginia church build- 
ing, being only about the size of a small chapel in one 
of our great cathedrals. The interior of the structure, 
though sturdy and handsome, was plain and lacking in 
color and central emphasis. A dying parish, it was the 
victim not of aggressive paganism or rampant material- 
ism, but what is worse, of the lack of intelligent, conse- 
cated leadership. It was a flock without a shepherd, 
rather than sheep beset by ravening wolves. Yet the 
faithful were not left comfortless. They prayed “the 
Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into his 
harvest,” and lo, it came to pass! Ministers were moved 
to go into that portion of his vineyard and labor, and 
their labor was not in vain. 

Today Blisland Parish has twenty faithful communi- 
cants, and nearly fifty baptised members. Sunday serv- 
ices are held regularly, for the first time in many years, 


Thomas L. Williams Photo 


An eighteenth century church in Southern Virginia. Hickory © 
Neck in Blisland Parish. ; 


at eleven a.m., preceded by church school—which has 
grown from two pupils to three classes. A confirmation 
class of eight persons was prepared during Lent, 1948, 
and presented to the bishop in June. The vestry, for- 
merly composed solely of the two churchwardens, was 
enlarged, first to five and later to six members. Now the 
Faith is being taught in divine service, it is carried into 
homes by the distribution of devotional material, and it 
is dramatized by the observance of the Church’s calendar 
and lectionary. 

This renascence began early in 1948 when the vestry 
asked the Rev. Dr. Arthur Pierce Middleton of Wil- 
liamsburg to read the services of the Church regularly in 


Hickory Neck Church. Dr. Middleton was then a lay 
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Interior of Hickory Neck Church before renovations. 


reader and a candidate for Holy Orders. He is Direc- 
tor of Research for Colonial Williamsburg, and lecturer 
in history in William and Mary College, Williamsburg. 
He accepted this call, and began to minister in the par- 
ish in February, 1948, under the direction of the rector. 
The present rector (appointed 1940) is the Rev. Francis 
H. Craighill, of Williamsburg, and he is a very busy 
priest indeed. He is unofficial “rural dean” of five par- 
ishes (two of them dormant) on the Virginia Peninsula, 
and in addition is active in the work of the Diocese of 
Southern Virginia and in the Province of Washington. 

Soon the vestry set about its work of administering 
the parish’s temporal affairs with renewed vigor. The 
Williamsburg Branch of the Association for the Preser- 
vation of Virginia Antiquities gave a handsome sum of 
money to the parish a few years ago for the maintenance 
and preservation of the parish church. With this money 
repairs were made to the building during the summer, a 
small automatic floor furnace was installed before cold 
weather set in, and plans were made to freshen and 
beautify the interior, especially the sanctuary. Many 
professional services were offered as gifts for the im- 
provements to the Church in Blisland, and an expert 
photographer volunteered to make a careful record of 
the changes. 


Soon there were many new outward and visible signs 
in the ancient church’s interior—and in expanding parish 
organization—of growing inward and spiritual grace. 
Two simple black walnut crosses were handcrafted and 
given to the parish, one an Altar ornament and the other 
a processional cross. Dr. Middleton designed a coat of 
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arms for the parish and this was adopted by the vestry. 
It now appears in two colors on the cover of the service 
leaflet. Plans were drawn and colored representing 
schemes for the beautification of the sanctuary in the 
best of Anglican tradition. Increased offerings have 
made it possible to procure added new prayer books 
and new hymnals this year, thus introducing new music. 
The ancient office of parish clerk has been revived, and a 
young crucifer and acolyte have taken up their duties. 
Study of the history of the parish and its buildings was 
renewed with a long-range view to reconstructing the 
body of the colonial building, only a transept of which 
survives. 

The transformation of the sanctuary has been grad- 
ually achieved. In the autumn of 1948, the Altar was 
enlarged, the pedimented reredos raised, and the com- 
municants’ rail was shortened proportionately. The 
Ladies’ Guild procured materials and with expert skill 
sewed Altar hangings: frontals of the seasons and feasts 
—some with orphreys and some with frontlets; riddel 
curtains hanging beside the Altar upon handmade 
wrought iron brackets; and a rich gold cloth dossal, 
suspended upon the reredos in Advent. Complete re- 
painting of the building, including the exterior trim, 
was accomplished in March of this year. 


Gifts have been abundant: the riddel brackets, two 
slate tablets with the Decalogue painted in gold upon 
them, the wooden crosses, some materials for the hang- 
ings, paint for the interior, labor and machinery lent 
to beautify the churchyard, and new Venetian blinds at 
the windows. Money was given toward the purchase of 
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Hickory Neck Church following renovations and redecorating. 
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a pair of reproduction colonial-style brass candlesticks, 
and a candlelighter—extinguisher was given to the 
church. A new Altar book and brass stand for it were 
gifts dedicated at the Christmas Eucharist. Money has 
been given toward the fund for hymnals and for the 
printed cover of the service leaflet, which includes his- 
torical notes. A sign has been placed at the edge of 
Highway 60 announcing the services. What rich gifts— 
material as well as spiritual—God has bestowed upon 
Blisland! 

The ordination of Dr. Middleton to the diaconate was 
solemnized on the Feast of the Epiphany of this year. 
The Diocesan of Southern Virginia, the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Ambrose Brown, was assisted by his Coadjutor; 
while the Ordinand’s father-in-law, a priest of the 
Church in the Diocese of Long Island, preached a ser- 
mon appropriate to the occasion. The rector presented 
his vicar; and the rector of nearby Westover Parish in 
the Diocese of Virginia, who had ministered in Blisland 
in years past, led the Litany. Seven clergymen in all 
were present in the sanctuary, while sixty persons, repre- 
senting many parishes, assisted in this solemn festal 
Eucharist. The spirit of the occasion was carried into 
the social realm after the service, and a feast was spread 
in the vicar’s home by the women of the parish. This 
was almost certainly the first ordination to take place 
in the parish’s history of nearly three hundred years. 


The fiftieth service in Hickory Neck Church under 
Dr. Middleton was on the First Sunday after Epiphany, 
and in the eleven months previous the Holy Mysteries 
were celebrated seven times to the Glory of God. The 
chalice and paten used at Holy Communion on these 
occasions were made some years ago of silver pieces 
contributed by families long associated with the parish, 
the silver melted down and formed into holy vessels. 


The history of the ancient parish of Blisland reveals 
the strength and abiding power of the Faith. Founded 
at a time when our Prayer Book and the ornaments tra- 
ditional and dear to us today were in abeyance under 
the Puritan interregnum in mother England, Blisland 
throughout the colonial period was the spiritual home of 
many influential Virginians faithful to the Anglican tra- 
dition in faith and practice. Among its colonial rectors 
was the Rev. Chicheley Thacker who preached so fer- 
vently before the Virginia Assembly in 1738 that the 
House of Burgesses ordered 1,000 copies of the sermon 
printed and distributed “for the comfort of Christians, 
against the groundless objections to the Divinity and 


Dignity of the Blessed Jesus.” The best known of 


Blisland’s vestrymen, Colonel Burwell Bassett, was a 
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brother-in-law of Martha Washington, who with her J 


famous husband often visited “Eltham,” the Bassett | 
plantation; and occasionally attended divine service in | 
the parish—possibly at Hickory Neck Church. 

The only extant colonial record of the parish is a vestry | ; 
book of the period 1721-86, which has been published nf 
the Virginia State Library. This book tells the story of 
the brick “Upper Church”—built in 1703 and razed in 
1830. It records the order for erecting the brick “Lower |} 
Church” in 1734—which apparently had acquired 4 
name “Hickory Neck” by 1774 from an adjacent plan. 

This building conformed generally to the pre fF 
vailing style of Virginia parish churches of the period, | 
It was enlarged in 1773-4 by a north transept which 7 
survives to this day. The parish was a vigorous one, | 
and it grew with the colony. i 


tation. 


At various times during the Revolution British, 
French, and American troops occupied Hickory Neck | 
churchyard. Like other parishes in Virginia, Blisland | 
declined after the war, and it was last represented in the | 
diocesan convention of 1799. Some time thereafter the 
choir and nave were torn down and the north transept 
was repaired. The churchyard wall was not removed 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. In 1825 it 
was converted into Hickory Neck Academy by act of 
the Virginia Assembly. It served as a school and occa 
sionally on Sundays was used for divine service for over | 
eighty years. 

The church and yard were occupied during the Civil J 
War by both Union and Confederate troops, and once | 
again the building was repaired and used as a school | 
until 1907. Then, through the efforts of the Rev. E. 
Ruffin Jones, rector of Bruton Parish, Williamsburg, 
the Commonwealth of Virginia restored it to the Epis 
copal Church. Following its consecration by Bishan 
Beverley Dandridge Tucker in 1917 the sacred old | 
building assumed its ecclesiastical function once more. 
The ministers who since have served at its Altar include 
the late Rev. Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, rector of Bruton 
Parish, and the Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley, vice-presi- | 
dent of the National Council. Blisland now has its first | 
resident clergyman since 1785. Within the past year the 
twentieth century records of the parish have been col- 
lected and preserved for future generations. 
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So Blisland Parish and its church have steadily grown 
stronger in witness to the holy Gospel this half-century. 
Blisland’s work is never finished: God has richly blessed 
it in the twelvemonth just passed, and in the coming 
years it will above all things continue to show forth his 7 
Love. 
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ITHIN these pages we have read many times 
of someone’s pilgrimage to a cathedral or 
church. To read of these pilgrimages brings 
happy moments to all, but tears come to the eyes of 
those who can never travel because of lack of money or 
poor health. To these latter persons I shall therefore tell 
of one person who makes pilgrimages to the world’s 
church buildings right from his own armchair. This is 
the story of how a small town boy sees the glory to be 
found in great places of worship, and how he learned to 
do this. 

Many years ago this boy saw his first pictures of some 
old world cathedrals and churches, and from the mo- 
ment these fine pictures came along he fell deeply in love 
with them. Years went by before he saw similar pic- 
tures, but every time some came along, long moments 
were spent looking at them and studying them. 

The boy of this story was 12 years old but he loved 
cathedrals and churches very much even then, and still 
more as the years rolled by. The boy longed to travel and 
see the real buildings he had fallen in love with, but he 
realized that he was too poor. How then might he see 
other church buildings outside the five in his home town? 

Years rolled by and every now and then a magazine 
or newspaper came along that had a picture or two of 
some place of worship. What happy moments these al- 
ways were. These pictures were to him almost like a 
trip to the real buildings. He loved these glorious build- 
ings that man was erecting to the glory of God. To 
wait until other magazines came along that might have 
more pictures finally became too much for him. He 
wanted to see more and still more pictures of such build- 
ings, dozens of pictures at one time and pictures he could 
keep. One day while alone, a thought struck him; why 
not write to a cathedral or church? 

Now some of the pictures that had impressed the boy 
the most were the great cathedrals that Washington and 
New York were building. To these cathedrals then 
went letters with the request for pictures. Eager days 
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were spent while the two letters were in the mails. Then 
one day a well stuffed envelope came from the cathedral 
in Washington. No time was spent to first go home and 
see what was sent him, but the large envelope was opened 
right there in the Post Office. What a thrill it was to 
look at the lovely things. There was a Guide Book, 
some post cards, and a fine copy of THE CATHEDRAL 
Ace. The following day an equally large envelope came 
from the New York Cathedral. Looking at the fine 
things the two cathedrals had sent him was almost like 
a trip to them, and as he was looking at the pictures, he 
felt he could hear choirs sing and great organs play. As 
results were had in writing to these two cathedrals, many 
others were tried. Nearly all had one or more pictures 
or even a Guide Book that portrayed the art and archi- 
tecture of their place of worship. 

Somehow the boy’s love for views of places of wor- 
ship became known. One pastor seemed to tell another 
for often postcards and even fine 8 x 10 enlargements 
came from churches and synagogues to which the boy 
had never written. Many wanted no payment, but all 
thought to help him. 

The boy of this story is not twelve years old any more 
but thirty-nine, and still has not been away from home, 
but he has seen the glory of places of worship in a differ- 
ent way and by what he has made a hobby. Yes, he 
can enjoy a view so much that he can look upon it for 
over an hour. 

One constantly hears him talk of cathedrals and syna- 
gogues. Often he sits up all night long gasping for 
breath and suffering from asthma. When sitting up thus 
and suffering so, he turns his thought to this or that 
cathedral or synagogue. Somehow when thinking of 
these things he can fall asleep. To fall asleep gives re- 
lief. Therefore thoughts of cathedrals can be good for 
asthma, or those who find it difficult to sleep. 

In 1936 the boy learned of some correspondance clubs 
that had members all over the world. These club mem- 
bers wanted newspapers, magazines, buttons, soil, or post 
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cards. They would give any thing in return for these 
things. The years 1936 to 1942 were devoted to send- 
ing letters, newspapers, magazines, and even Texas dirt 
for postcards of cathedrals, churches, and synagogues. 


To look over the fine cards the many generous friends 
send in exchange, one often wonders what became of 
so many during the war. There was the Jewish girl in 
Dresden, Germany, who was always so very careful to 
send only the very best in view cards. Not only would 
she get the best in church cards, but she would get all 
the building dates as well. She would also go into this 
or that church or cathedral and write her impressions of 
what she saw and felt when in the edifice. Or there was 
the little store owner in England who would walk all 
over his city and take photographs of Jewish temples 
and synagogues, as no post cards could be bought of 
these. When correspondence across the sea became use- 
less, the exchanging of cards was carried on with friends 
in the United States only. | Dozens of new friends 
were made, almost in every state. Slowly, but surely 
the collection grew from fifty to 300 cards. Today 
there are some 20,000 views of 15,000 places of worship. 
Books on ecclesiastical art and architecture also appeal to 
this boy, but as these cost so much he could never get very 
many. Though high in price the boy managed to buy 
several. As the boy was poor and his parents could not 
give him the money, he worked in order to get the 
money. The boy’s work was hedge and shrub cutter. 
He remembers well how he trimmed shrubs and hedges 
for six days in order to buy Dr. Cram’s “American 
Church Building of Today,” and three days for “Cathe- 
drals of England.” Though the hours worked were 
often hard and long, yet what a great thrill he got out 
of his purchases when they came. 


Should one enter his small 10 x 12 room, perhaps he 
would smile and think the boy out of his mind to 
see some twenty pictures of cathedrals and churches, and 
a very large reproduction of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, 
on the walls. The pictures on the four walls were put 
there because the boy loves these things so very much. 
The reader may think that the collecting of view cards 
of places of worship was not much of a hobby, nor may 
he think that armchair pilgrimages can be almost real. 
Views of places of worship are as interesting and as 
much of a hobby as the collecting of stamps, china ware, 
or of furniture. This writer knows the collectings of 
such post cards to be interesting, for he is that small 
town boy who fell so deeply in love with places of wor- 
ship so many years ago. 


Now the reader may say and think that perhaps the 


Third largest of the cathedrals in the United States will be 
Grace Cathedral in San Francisco. Here will center the spirit- 
ual side of the 56th General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church when it convenes September 26 through 


October 7. The picture shows the Chapel of Grace. 
collecting of places of worship might be interesting, but 
one still can not make armchair cathedral pilgrimages. 
But the writer says one can if one only goes about it in 
the right way. To go about it in the right way can make 
one feel as if he was Leneath misty stone arches, or be- 
fore altars and that above and all around were glorious 
bejeweled windows. You can make a cathedral pilgrim- 
age right by your radio and fireplace, and from your fa- 
vorite armchair, if you go about it in the right way. The 
right way seems to be this: 

Take a photograph of the interior of a nave or choir, 
or some altar. Let this be a fine enlargement, not less 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Margaret Sturgis Suter 


Never was the inward and spiritual strength of faith 
given more eloquent and assuring expression than on the 
afternoon of May 24, when the main body of the Cathe- 
dral was filled with persons come to pay final tribute to 
Margaret Sturgis Suter, wife of the Dean. Mrs. Sutet’s 
death, after a very brief illness, occurred on May 22. 

The power and grace of the Cathedral, with the up- 
ward thrust of the great choir vaulting, the intricacy of 
its carvings, the glow of its stained glass and candlelight, 
were repeated in the music of choir and organ, and again 
in the living words of an ancient faith. Dean Suter, 
using the Order as appointed in the Book of Common 
Prayer, planned the service to include music and prayers 
Mrs, Suter had loved. The opening sentences were 
spoken by the Rev. Hugh McCandless, Dean Suter’s 
successor as Rector of the Church of the Epiphany in 
New York City. The collects and Lord’s Prayer were 
led by the Rt. Rev. Malcolm Peabody, Bishop of Central 
New York, and Bishop Dun led the final group of 
prayers and pronounced the benediction from the high 
altar. 

Grace and charm, and a gayety which bespoke an inner 
serenity of spirit, were Margaret Suter’s. She was loved 
by a host of friends because she was so warmly human, 
and because she caused to exist, even in her casual con- 
tacts with people, a spontaneous and creative kind of 
friendship. She was admired because all she did, she did 
with dignity, charm, and a rare sense of humor. She 
has a living memorial in her devoted family and in the 
countless lives which have been gladdened by her spirit. 
May her soul, through the mercy of God, rest in peace. 


*K *K ok 


New Headmaster for St. Albans 


The Rev. Charles Samuel Martin has been elected 
headmaster of St. Albans, the National Cathedral 
School for Boys, succeeding the Rev. Albert Hawley 
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Lucas, who resigned this spring after twenty years serv. 
ice to the school. Announcement of Mr. Martin’s elec. J 
tion was made by the Bishop of Washington and the 
chairman of the school Board of Governors, following 
the May meeting of the Cathedral Chapter. 

Mr. Martin was born in Philadelphia and graduated @ 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1928 with a k 
Bachelor of Science degree. He immediately became ff 
associated with the teaching staff of the Episcopal Acad. 
emy of Philadelphia and served the school as instructor, 
as chaplain, and as assistant headmaster over a period 
of fourteen years, for eight of which he was assistant to 
the rector of the Church of the Redeemer in Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


In 1942 Mr. Martin was elected rector of St. Paul's ; 
Church in Burlington, Vermont, where he has been been ff 





The Rev. Charles Samuel Martin. 


outstanding as a pastor and as a leader in a great variety 
of civic undertakings and community activities. 

Mr. Martin studied for orders privately and in 1933 
was ordained a priest of the Episcopal Church. In the 
same year he married Edith Sturgis of Philadelphia. 
They have four children. 
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In speaking of his successor Canon Lucas, now Arch- 
deacon of the Diocese of Maryland, said: “I am over- 
joyed that Charlie Martin has accepted election as Head- 
master of St. Albans. In 1928, while I was Assistant 
Headmaster and Chaplain of the Episcopal Academy of 
Philadelphia, I engaged him as an instructor, and before 
I left the Academy to come to St. Albans, he had begun 
his studies for our Sacred Ministry. 

“Fourteen substantial years as instructor, and as Chap- 
lain and Assistant Headmaster of that old and great 
Church School of which I am a graduate, has given Mr. 
Martin a superb foundation to take over the leadership 
of St. Albans. At the Academy he was greatly loved by 
the boys, greatly admired by the faculty, and greatly 
trusted by the parents of the boys. 

“It is exceedingly important for the Headmaster of 
St. Albans to be a part of the whole community if the 
School is to maintain its prestige for community re- 
sponsibility as well as for academic excellence. The work 
Mr. Martin has been doing for the past seven years in 
Burlington, Vermont, will make him a valuable asset 
to Bishop Dun in downtown Washington. 

“Most of all I rejoice beyond the telling that so firm 
a personal friend, so truly devoted a Priest of the 
Church, and so versatile an educator has accepted the 
opportunity afforded him to keep St. Albans’ flag on 
top of the pole.” 


Five New Chapter Members 


Bishop Dun, president of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral Foundation, announced last month the elec- 
tion of five new Chapter members, one clergyman, the 
Rev. G. Gardner Monks, and four laymen. 

Canon Monks, a member of the Cathedral clergy 
staff since 1947, was founder and for twenty years head- 
master of the Lenox School for Boys in Massachusetts. 
He is a graduate of Harvard University and the Union 
Theological Seminary and holds a degree from Oxford 
University. Since coming to the Cathedral, Canon 
Monks has been closely concerned with the work of the 
three schools. 

Another new member already affiliated with the Cathe- 
dral is Benjamin W. Thoron, business manager since 
1947, Mr. Thoron is a graduate of Harvard and of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He was for 
several years in the banking and investment business in 
Washington before entering government service, where 
his most recent post was director of the Division of 
Territories in the Department of the Interior. He is 
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president of the Family Service Association, chairman of 
the classification committee of the Community Chest 
Federation, and a director of the American Security and 
Trust Company, all of Washington. 

Also a Washingtonian is Ernest W. Greene, long an 
outstanding lay leader in the Diocese of Washington, 
and this year a delegate to the General Convention in 
San Francisco. Mr. Greene has served the Diocese as 
chairman of the Department of Finance, a member of 
the Executive Council, of the Standing Committee, and 
of the Department of Social Relations. 

Two out of town members elected are Junius Spencer 
Morgan of New York City and Amory Houghton of 
Corning, New York. Mr. Morgan, a graduate of Har- 
vard, served with the U.S.N.R. and later with the O.S.S. 
during the war. He is a director and trustee of several 
well known business firms and in addition serves on nu- 
merous welfare and philanthropic organization boards. 

Mr. Houghton, also a Harvard alumnus, is president 
and director of Steuben Glass, Inc., and director of the 
Corning Glass Works. From 1940 to 1942 he was 
curator of Rare Books at the Library of Congress and 
for the next three years was with the A.A.F. He is a 
member of the Visiting Commission of the Harvard 
College Library and on the Advisory Council of the 
Princeton University Library, a trustee of the Parsons 
School of Design, a member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, and a member of numerous learned societies 
both here and abroad. At his summer residence in 
Maryland, he is on the vestry of Wye Parish Church. 

These elections bring the Chapter membership to 
twenty, in addition to the two honorary members, Cor- 
coran Thom and William R. Castle. The larger num- 
ber is in accordance with the Congressional action of last 
year which revised the Foundation’s charter to provide 
for increasing the Cathedral Chapter membership from 
a limit of fifteen to a limit of thirty. 


Cathedral Sponsors Photography Contest 


The late winter and early spring months found an 
unusually large number of photographers “shooting” 
the Cathedral and many parts of the Close—many of 
them members of the National Photographic Society for 
whom the Cathedral held a contest in an effort to obtain 
a new selection of interesting original pictures of the 
many beauties of Mt. St. Alban. The pictures, both 
black and white prints and color transparencies, were 
judged early in May and hung in the Cathedral Library 








over the week-end of the National Cathedral Association 
annual meeting. 

Story-telling qualities, originality, workmanship, and 
value for reproduction were considered by the judges 
who were: Charles Seymour, Jr., Acting Chief Curator 
of Sculpture at the National Gallery of Art; Mr. Erwin 
O. Christensen, Curator of Index of American Design, 
National Gallery of Art; Mr. Arnold C. Fjelstad of the 
Sunday Star; Canon Brown, Chairman of the Cathedral 
Committee on Prints and Slides; and Canon Monks, 
Chairman of the Cathedral Christmas Card Committee. 

First prize, for her color picture of the North Tran- 
sept, showing the Rose Window, went to Miss Marlys 
Edman. Second prize also went to a color picture: Mr. 
L. M. Ruth’s photograph of the St. Mary’s Chapel altar 
and reredos. Four honorable mentions were given: to 
Mr. Ruth for his monochrome of a detail of the carving 
in the Children’s Chapel reredos, “Suffer Little Children 
to Come Unto Me”; C. H. Severance, who received two 
mentions, one for an exterior view of the North Porch 
and Transept and one for his striking rendition of the 
Lincoln at Prayer statue. The fourth went to Thomas 
P. Mitchell for his interior picture of the High Altar 
and Apse Windows. 


> * « 
Choir Singing in Virginia 
The Cathedral Choir of men and boys, directed by 


Paul Callaway, organist and choirmaster, will give an a 
cappella concert in the Middleburg (Virginia) Com- 
munity open air amphitheatre on June 19. The concert 
is being presented under the auspices of Emmanuel Epis- 
copal Church for the benefit of northern Virginia re- 
ligious and charitable organizations. 


* * * 


Prayer Book Anniversary 


Washington Cathedral began its two-day observance 
of the 400th anniversary of the Book of Common Prayer 
at the 11 a.m. service on Whitsunday, when the Rev. 
Powel M. Dawley, Ph.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at the General Theological Seminary, preached 
on the Prayer Book. That afternoon Bishop Dun dedi- 
cated the England Window, the theme of which is the 
Book of Common Prayer. The preacher at this service 
was the Rev. Roscoe T. Foust, D.D., Rector of the 
Church of the Ascension in New York City. 

The Washington clericus, composed of all the clergy 
of the diocese, held its monthly luncheon meeting at the 
College of Preachers on June 6, afterwards meeting for 
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an all afternoon conference on the Prayer Book with 
Professor Dawley. To the events of both days the 
Cathedral invited members of the Standing Liturgical 
Commission of General Convention, and throughout 
both days the special exhibit of rare liturgical books 
owned by the Cathedral libraries, was on display. Out. 
standing in the exhibit, which was arranged by Canon 
Cleaveland, was the original 1549 Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Also marking the 400th anniversary was the publica. 
tion of The American Book of Common Prayer: Its 
Origin and Development, written by Dean Suter and 
Canon Cleaveland and published June 1. 





St. Paul's Church, Chester, Pa. 
Rev. P. C. Van der Hiel, Jr., Rector 


A charming Chapel—designed and exe- 
cuted by Rambusch, includes a simple Lime- 
stone Altar with a carved oak Tryptich 
richly decorated and painted with a 
central mural painting of the Ascension. 

Credence Shelf and Communion rail 
in selected oak, hand carved—complete 
the furnishings of this small sanctuary. 

A lighting system—hand wrought iron 
lanterns and directional shields for sanc- 
tuary lighting and cathedral chairs—also 
the workof the Rambusch Organization. 

Does your church need a small chapel? 
We shall be pleased to plan it for you. 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
40 West 13th St. ~~ New York II, N.Y. 
Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, 
Altars, Altar Rails, Pulpits, Lighting Fixtures, 


Woodwork, Art Metal 
and Stained Glass Windows 
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a Armchair Cathedral 
7 Pilgrimages 


| Monumental 


(Continued from page 27) 


: than 8x 10 inches. An excellent one would be the Choir Printing 


© of Washington Cathedral (page 19 of The Washington 

© Cathedral Guide Book). 

| Set this picture before you and so that it will be from Lomp ally 

' twelve to fourteen inches from your eyes, and so that 

the bottommost edge will be at a level with your eyes. 

It is placed at this level because this will put it very 

near the level as the camera recorded it, and it will also 

make the picture more majestic. It will also put it on © 
the right perspective as you would see it if actually with- 

in the cathedral. You will then have to look to see the 

left wall, and have to look up to see the vaulting or the 

clerestory windows. Next, place yourself in a comfort- 

able chair with the cathedral picture before you. It will 32p STREET AND ELM AVENUE 
be best if you will make yourself a sort of a rack for the 
picture as you will soon tire of holding it up some fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Turn on your radio or phonograph 


(Continued on next page) 








Bactimore, Mb. 








National Cathedral School 


RESIDENT AND Day ScHOooL FoR GIRLS 







LOCATED ON THE FIFTY-EIGHT ACRES OF THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE 








GRADE IV THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 






Accredited College Preparatory School 
General Course with Emphasis on Music, Art and Dramatics 








Forty-ninth Year 


MABEL B. TURNER, PRINCIPAL 









MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 





WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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Armchair Cathedral ing places and buildings. But the places of worship are 
— - ; not alone the thing of interest, it’s the many fine friends 
Pilgrimages one makes. We of these post card clubs are “deltiolo. 


gists’”—card collectors. A collector is a “deltiphile.” 






































; Reader, if you love ecclesiastical art and architectur B ' 

Sa pee gene a yet are unable to travel and see these great buildings BF idic 

man has erected to the glory of God, and can not make & tur 

on some good sacred music. Let this be a church choir, pilgrimages, why not do as the boy of this story? for 
or an organ, not the squeaking electric kind, but a real = me: iF 
pipe organ. Let the light be soft while the music plays, j qu 
have your eyes half closed. Look at the picture before > M 
you. Listen deeply to the choir or organ, and let your SD, 
thoughts drift to the cathedral before you. Soon you 7 
will find yourself within the majestic Choir of Wash- gal 
ington Cathedral, or whatever place of worship you are 7 
visiting. ng 


The music this writer finds best for his armchair 
cathedral pilgrimages are these: “Oh Sacred Head Now 
Wounded,” “Silent Night, Holy Night,” “Christ, the 
Lord Is Risen Today,” Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” 
Handel’s “Largo,” and “Holy, Holy, Holy.” These 
hymns are more edifying and beautiful if played or sung 
slowly. 

During the many years that this writer has been col- 
lecting, he has found an interesting thing: the name the 
different congregations choose for their edifices. The 
name of St. Mary’s seems a favorite and ranks high 
above all others. It is the favorite among Roman Catho- 
lics, but several Episcopal churches are so named. Next 
in favor in the naming of churches is that St. John. 
This is the favorite of many faiths, but the Episcopal 
and Lutheran churches use it the most. Third in order 
and favor seem those of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Andrew, 
and St. James. These are favorites, of the Lutheran, 
Episcopal, and the Roman Catholic church. Methodists, in the dignity of private homes, con- 
Baptists, and Presbyterians seldom use the name of a 
saint. Nine times out of ten these faiths use the name of 
of the streets where their edifices are located. It does 
seem strange then that one is named St. Mary’s Street they appeal. 

Methodist Church, or another one St. Francis Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 

Perhaps as you read this you are wondering how many 
church and synagogue buildings there are in the United W. C. & A. N. MILLER 
States. According to the 1936 census (our Government DEVELOPMENT CO. 
allowed no funds for one of 1946), there were 166,818 BuiLpeRs AND DEVELOPERS OF 
cathedrals, churches, chapels, shrines, temples, and syna- 
gogues. These figures do not include congregations 
that use rented halls, schools, or the like. The value of 
these places of worship was given as $3,015,112,813. 

To belong to a post card collecting club is an in- 
teresting experience, for one learns of so many interest- 









Spring Walley 


The Garden of Beautiful Homes 


Where residence may be established 


sistent in character with the social and 


official prominence of those to whom 


Wesley Heights, Sumner and Spring Valley 
4830 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. OR. 4464 







Settings of the Passion 


(Continued from page 15) 


With this masterpiece of Bach, Passion music as an 


Sernritp Storage Company 


a safe depository for 59 years 


: ; : s nal effects 
| idiom reached a climax from which the nineteenth cen- for household end perso f 


» tury turned to favor settings of the Seven Last Words, 
: for musical services during Holy Week. A Victorian 
| treatment, of marked popularity because of its singable 
qualities, is Stainer’s Crucifixion, composed in 1887. 
More recent settings of great merit are the St. Mark 
| Passion composed by Charles Wood in 1921 and For- 
| saken of Man composed by Leo Sowerby in 1940, a 
) work which has been sung by the Cathedral Choir dur- 


ing the past three Lenten seasons. 





1140 Fifteenth St. Di. 4040 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


for silverware and valuables 


COLD STORAGE VAULTS 


for furs, clothing, tapestries, rugs, etc. 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
by Security vans, Allied Van Lines 


and Security steel “lift” vans (overseas) 


Bn 
=» 2 1897 1948 


THE JUDSON STUDIOS 
ARTIsTs IN STAINED GLass, SILVER AND Brass 


200 S. Ave. 66, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 
MAM 


DIRECTORS 
C,. A. Aspinwall, President 
Daniel W. Bell H. L. Rust, Jr. 
George E, Hamilton, Jr. 
Chauncey G. Parker 


Corcoran Thom 
Lloyd B. Wilson 


gNtiuiennge tnt 
HLLUUVUANOL ULLAL 
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Beauboir 


THE NaTIONAL CATHEDRAL 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FOURTEEN SUNNY ACRES 


NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH THIRD GRADE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


+ 


SOUND LEARNING CREATIVE ACTIVITY 


+ 


ELIZABETH GLASCOCK TAYLOR, PRINCIPAL 


3500 WOODLEY ROAD WASHINGTON, D. C. 















Address of Welcome 


(Continued from page 3) 


“*The sum of the whole matter is this, that our civili- 
zation cannot survive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually. It can be saved only by becoming permeated 
with the spirit of Christ and being made free and happy 
by the practices which spring out of that spirit. Only 
thus can discontent be driven out and all the shadows 
be lifted from the road ahead. Here is the final challenge 
to our churches, to our political organizations, and to our 
capitalists—to everyone who fears God or loves his coun- 
try. Shall we not all earnestly cooperate to bring in the 
new day?’ 

“My friends, we need a great force to weld our people 
together in the face of danger within and without our 
gates. The Washington Cathedral is and will progres- 
sively become a great symbol of Christianity, indeed of 
religion, in our country. It stands for positive, not nega- 
tive, Christianity. It stands for high principles. It 
stands for good, helpful, constructive living and selfless 
service to our fellow men. It stands for undeviating 
faith. It stands for prayer and devout worship. It stands 
for and supplies the inspiration without which we cannot 
hope effectively to accomplish our daily tasks and attain 
the high objectives for which we live. The efficacy of 
prayer is abundantly patent to those with faith. To 
persons of many creeds and races the Cathedral in the 
Capital has become a symbol of the fundamental princi- 
ples of their nation. Its majesty and strength lift man’s 
spirit and express for all who visit it the highest aspira- 
tions and beliefs of a Christian country. 

“Great leaders, both spiritual and temporal, inevitably 
come back to the Gospel to be refreshed after their labors 
in the arena of human conflict. I was reminded of this 
when I listened the other evening to Winston Churchill. 

“‘The flame of Christian ethics,’ he said, ‘is still our 
highest guide. To guard and cherish it is our first 
interest, both spiritually and materially. The fulfillment 
of spiritual duty in our daily life is vital to our survival.’ 
And he concluded, ‘Let us then move forward together 
in discharge of our mission and our duty, fearing God 
and nothing else.’ 

“This is what Mr. Churchill said. That, it seems to 
me, is the real answer to the threat to our freedom.” 

That, I think, is what membership in the Association 
should mean to all of us. 
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G; has long been the privilege of 


this 99-year-old institution to ren- 
der official and private assistance at 
the Washington Cathedral. 


A beautiful service through this firm 
may be obtained at a cost within the 
means of every family. 


1 3S" 


JOSEPH 


Established GAWLER’S Telephone 


1850 SONS, INC. Nd. 5512 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1756 PENN. AVE. N.W. Just West of the White House 


Casady Hrcbhool 


An Episcopal Country Day School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


BOARDING FACILITIES FOR BOYS WILL BE COMPLETED 
1950 


The Right Reverend Thomas Casady 
Bishop of Oklahoma 


The Reverend Michael Martin 
Headmaster 











































































































Traditional Spring Events at Cathedral 


A portion of the Great 
Choir as it appeared at the 
twenty-second annual Mass- 
ing of the Colors. The ser- 
vice, held in the Cathedral 
because of rain, particularly 
honored the late General of 
the Armies John Joseph 
Pershing, for more than 
twenty-five years a member 
of the Washington Cathe- 
dral Chapter and chairman 
of the nationwide building 
fund campaign held in the 
1930’s. In his address Bish- 
op Dun expressed the hope 
5 that there will some day be 
| a@ appropriate memorial to 
General Pershing in the 
Cathedral. 


The 1949 Flower Mart was 
held against a background 
of continuing work on the 
South Transept. The net- 
work of scaffolding conceals 
the progress made since con- 
struction was resumed early 
last fall, but actually the 
time is nearing when work 
must cease unless funds be- 
come available for letting a 
new contract which will 
carry the work across the en- 
trance and into the west 
aisle. To do this the Cathe- 
dral is seeking an immediate 


fund of $281,250. 


INS Photo 





Washington Cathedral, South Side 


Their Names Hhall Be Had 


, 


in 
Everlasting Remembrance 


E do well when we commemorate the dead 

worthily. But it is often beyond our power or 

means. Therefore many have welcomed an op- 
portunity to enshrine the names and memories of the 
Christian dead in this beautiful new Cathedral in the 
Nation’s Capital. Our tribute can here be built into the 
everlasting walls of this House of Prayer for all People. 
* A plain building stone can be placed in the Cathe- 
dral fabric and a name inscribed in the Book of Re- 
membrance, there to be preserved for all time, at a cost 
of ten dollars—about what it costs to send a floral trib- 
ute. A certificate signed by the Bishop of Washington 
and the Dean of the Cathedral is sent promptly to the 
family so that its members may know what is being done. 
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HUS the gift becomes a permanent memorial, setv 

ing both God and man, as this great Cathedral rises 
It testifies to the honor and respect, to the love and affec F | 
tion, of the giver for the departed. It comforts the be} 
reaved to know that the memory of their beloved dead is} | 
forever preserved in the Temple of God. | 
* Either now or later you may desire to make such 1} 
memorial for a friend or a member of your family. 
Washington Cathedral invites you to do so. 


Persons desiring to commemorate the departed in thi 
way should send the appropriate information to W. kf 
Castle, Treasurer, Washington Cathedral Nationdy 
Building Fund, Washington 16, D. C. a 











Summer, 


Churches of Birmingham 


(Continued from page 17) 


Street. He at once proceeded to develop the area to 
I which, by a happy inspiration, he gave the name of 
)Ash-sted.” Brook was an admirable publicity expert 
Hand for the next few years he set himself to boost the 
i new “Belgravia.” His scheme succeeded, the land was 
laid, streets made, and a fine new suburb came into be- 
ing. The new population needed a place of worship and 
Dr. Ash’s “sumptuous house” was gutted and converted 
into a proprietary chapel for the area. A chaplain was 
appointed and, while the building remained the property 
of Mr. Brook, it was appropriated to the sole use of his 
lesees. 
| Notwithstanding his astuteness, Brook found that his 
development scheme was only partially successful. Eight 
years from its initiation he disposed of the whole area 
still on his hands and, amongst other properties, the 
chapel was sold by auction in 1796. In 1807 it was con- 
) secrated for public worship—as a “chapel of ease” in 
» Aston parish. Later it became a parish church and so 
| remains today. Though plain, it is by no means an un- 
| attractive building. The tower is well designed and the 
interior has good natural lighting and is pleasant. 








CUNGER'S 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last forty years and has 
had the privilege of serving the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for most of 


that time. 


23rd and C Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 





Fine Ury Cleaning 





er 
: 


1949 


8. 
WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
Passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


reasons why 
Washingtonians 
choose our bank 
Routine and Specialized 
Banking and Trust Facilities 
EA Friendly, Experienced Service 


Seven Convenient Offices 


American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 


15th ST. and PENNA. AVE., 
WASHINGTON,D.C. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


N.W. 











Four New Windows 


(Continued from page 21) 


of 1549, served as first and last Bishop of that See; of 
St. Asaph, whose Bishop George Griffith was the lead- 
ing figure in the compilation of the 1662 office of Adult 
Baptism; and of Durham whose Bishop John Cosin, 
was author of many of the Collects inserted in the 
revision of 1662. The right lancet contains the coats- 
of-arms of the Diocese of Winchester, where as Bishop, 
Launcelot Andrews drew up a form for the Consecra- 
tion of a Church, the basis of the Office of the Conse- 
cration of a Church in the American Book; Canter- 
bury whose archbishops, Cranmer, Parker, Laud, Ban- 
croft, and Juxton each had a significant part in the 
origin or development of the Book of Common Prayer; 
of York whose archbishop accepted Frewen in the ab- 
sence of the aged and infirm Juxton, led the Anglican 
prelates at the Savoy Conference which restored the 
Book of Common Prayer in 1662; of Lincoln whose 
Bishop Henry Holbeck was a member of the Commit- 
tee of 1548 which under the presidency of Archbishop 
Cranmer produced the Book of 1549; of Chichester 
whose Bishop Peter Gunning wrote the Prayer for All 
Sorts of Men; and of Down and Connor (Ireland) 
whose Bishop Jeremy Taylor contributed to the forma- 
tion of the Office for the Visitation of the Sick. 

Woven into the fabric of the Prayer Book, from 
cover to cover, is the Church Year, which affects all the 
regular Services. Therefore the entire top-portion of 
the window (including all the small tracery areas) is 
devoted to the Seasons of the Christian Year. Of these, 
the two dominant ones are Christmas and Easter, shown 
in the two largest spaces. 
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STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Ine 


117 D ST., N. W. 
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CHOIR CASSOCKS and COTTAS—I|mmediate Delivery | 


CASSOCKS—CLERICAL SUITS—ROBES 
SURPLICES—STOLES—RABATS 

CHOIR VESTMENTS , 

COMMUNION VESSELS—ALTAR APPOINTMENTS hi 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





Children's Chapel 
Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 
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Light has from time immemorial been recog- 
nized as a symbol of God’s presence. In the 
Christian religion especially the use of lighted 
lamps and candles to signify the spiritual light 
brought to the world by Christ, goes back to 
the early days of the Church’s history. 


\ particularly appropriate and growing custom is the beautiful and 
moving candlelight service. Few ceremonies so adequately express man’s 
duty to carry the Light of Christ to others . . . inspire quiet prayer and 
meditation . . . encourage and increase regular attendance to the church. 
“Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father Who is in heaven.” 


{ special Candlelight Service, prepared through the collaboration 
of several well-known clergymen, has now been organized in printed form. 
It may be shortened or made more elaborate, according to local circum- 
stances. We will gladly send you a copy on request. 


Will & Baumer religious candles are made in strict accordance with 

the high purpose for which they are used. They have molded into them 
94 years of diligent research, patient craftsmanship ‘The. Mew: Will) de: Baieuken: Candietiiba- Séevice 

and only the finest materials. They are smokeless, Kit contains 61 pieces as follows: 
dripless and odorless. They burn clearly and stead- 1 Christ Candle 20 x 112 in. 
12 Apostle Candles 16% x 1 1/16 in. 
48 Congregation Candles 5'/2 x 11/32 in. 
There is a Will & Baumer candle for every service Complete kit $8.90 


ily under all conditions. 


and ceremony, including Eucharistic Candles, Vesper Box of 24 supplementary 
Lights, Vigil Lights, etc. Complete information and Congregational candles $ .90 


samples promptly sent upon request. Phone or write @ MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! e 
nearest branch office today. 


WILL & BAUMER Candle Co., Ine. 


Established 1855 The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America Syracuse, N.Y 


New York st lal Chicago ae a olor) Montreal 
15 E. 32nd St. 71 Broad St. 162 N. Franklin St. 952-54 S.- Flower St. Laval des Rapides 





THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 


First Vice President 


Mrs. SHAUN KELLY 
Richmond, Mass. 


Second Vice President 


Miss Mary JOHNSTON 
405 Albion Avenue, Glendale, Ohio 


Mrs. 


ARIZONA 

Mrs. THomas A. HartGRAves 

54 W. Holly Street 

Phoenix, Arizona 
ARKANSAS 

Mrs. E. M. ArcHErR 

3518 Hill Road, Little Rock 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Norman B. LiverMorE 

Ross, Marin County 
COLORADO 

Mrs. Acvin H. Hasertanpd 

574 High Street, Denver 
DELAWARE 

Mrs. Irving WARNER 

1401 W. 10th Street, Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mrs. MontGoMery Bair 

84 Kalorama Circle 
NORTHERN GEORGIA 

Mrs. Epwin A. PEeEpves 

9 West Andrews Dr., N. W., Atlanta 
IDAHO 

Mrs. FRANK JOHNESSE 

1612 Jefferson Street, Boise 
SOUTHERN INDIANA 

Mrs. ArtHur C. Negev 

Albany 
IOWA 

Mrs. JaMEs CRATON 

1200 East 9th Street, Davenport 
EASTERN KANSAS 

Mrs. Ray Wick 

359 North Clifton Avenue, Wichita 
EASTERN KENTUCKY 

Mrs. Louise ALLEN SHORT 

115 Sycamore Street, Lexington 
WESTERN KENTUCKY 

Mrs. H. Boone Porter 

Ridgeley, Route 1, Louisville 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs. RicHarp Hosart 

44 Coolidge Avenue, Cambridge 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs. SHAUN KELLY 

Richmond 
EASTERN MICHIGAN 

Mrs. ArtHuR McGraw 

17315 E. Jefferson Ave. 

Grosse Pointe 30 
MINNESOTA 

Mrs. W. S. Dwinneci 

3815 York Avenue South 

Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mrs. ALexaANper F. Cuisti0LM 

726 Fifth Avenue, Laurel 
WESTERN MISSOURI 

Mrs. Daviv S. Lonc 


Harrisonville 


ces 


PRESIDENT 
THe Hon. JosepH C. Grew 
2840 Woodland Drive, N. W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Address All Correspondence to: 


Freperick H. THompson, Exec 
Washington Cathedral, Washington 16 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


Ep. Nore: The new designations follow the regional plan as estab 


lished by the revised N. C. A. By-Laws, copies of which are being 


mailed to all chairmen. A region is actually a diocese. 


Secretary 


Miss Vircinta Cork 4 
Greenbrier St., Charleston 1, W, 
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Treasurer 


Lioryp B, Witson 
Washington Cathedral 


. Sec. 


NEBRASKA 
Mrs. ALEXANDER RICHARDSON 
104 South 38th Avenue, Omaha 
NEVADA 
Mrs. H. P. Dayton 
737 Humboldt Street, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs. Norman F, MILNe 
1889 Elm Street, Manchester 


NEW YORK CITY 
Mrs. CLEVELAND F. Bacon 
875 Park Avenue, New York 21 


CENTRAL & WESTERN NEW YORK 
Mrs. Detita Hancock BLack 
233 Amherst Avenue, Syracuse 


CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Epwarp C. GriFFITH 
263 Hampstead Place, Charlotte 


NORTHERN OHIO 
Mrs. H. CHapMan Rose 
Hilo Farm, Mentor 


SOUTHERN OHIO 
Miss Mary JoHNSTON 
405 Albion Avenue, Glendale 


WESTERN OREGON 
Mrs. Witiram HorsFaci 
1007 S. 2nd Street, Coos Bay 


SOUTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. Rotann WHITEHURST 
27 Cliveden Street, Philadelphia 19 


NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. Ermer Hess 
4819 Highview Boulevard, Erie 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. AsHpet T. WALL 
163 George Street, Providence 6 


LOWER SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Louis D. Smonps 
48 Meeting Street, Charleston 


TENNESSEE 

Mrs. Georce T. Worrorp 

Llewellyn Wood, Johnson City 
UTAH 

Miss Janice OvERFIELD 

88 Virginia Street, Salt Lake City 3 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA 

Mrs. Frank S. JoHNs 

10 Stonehurst Green, Richmond 21 
WESTERN WASHINGTON 

Mrs. ALEXANDER Hay 

1602 21st Street, Longview 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Miss Vircinia Cork 

7% Greenbrier Street, Charleston 1 
SOUTHERN WISCONSIN 

Mrs. Victor STAMM 

3038 North Summit Ave. 

Milwaukee 11 





